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“ BETTER LATE THAN NEVER," SAID DIGBY. 


LOVE'S CONTENT. 


eee 


[A NOVELETTE.] 


CHAPTER IL. 
“You do grieve me, dear child, to see you #0 
Uiffereht from other girls.” 
. But why, mother mine! Surely you do not 
wah to part from me-—-you who have no one 


’” but your Sassie, since dear Louie is en- 


>aged 
Ag 


ve That is not what I mean, love. You do nob 
quite understand my feelings,” said Lady Mus- 
Brave, gently, “You must know that I would 
grieve intensely b0 part from you, sweet child, 
bat the old must eacrifice their feelings for the 
young. Mg life {a nearly over, yours has only 
i745 commenced,” this sa dly. 


‘a, 


{ “Do not say such a thing, mother dear. hy 
you look more like our sister than snything 
} else!" said Saseie, twining her dimpled arms 
around her mother’s neck lovingly. 

; . “My anziety is, that should you be left—and, 
forgive me, Sassie, I must speak out—-you would 
be left alone—quite alone.” 


Sen 


o7 


| if you were not here to love me! 
| Sassie, with tear-bedewed eyes. ‘ You have been 


“xRITH, THIS IS---—~" “a TRarTREss! ” 


| 
| 
| 


} “ What should I care if all the world was gone , 
’ exclaimed | 


' my companion, friend, father, mother, all, ever | 


miserable, sweet littls mother. You do not feel 
any pain that I know not of }” 

* Dear, loving child, no,” replied Lady Muv- 
| grave, reassuringly. “ Cannot you see that the 
wealth of your lovirg heart must not be thruwn 
, 


evtireiy away on au old woman, although she 
” 


| bappens to be your mother } 
L} 


Oh, I see it all now!” said ihe lovely girl, 


since [ can remember. Oh! do not make me! 


| relief, as much as to eay, “! 





HE UXCLAIMPD. 


laughing, disclosing » double row of little, pearly 
teeth ; “it’s because I wouldn't accept Lord 
Truman, Bother him! Why 1 think him a 
coraplete ninny—al! cuffs, collar, and white 


handkerchief; and to smell him-~oh, dear,. 


isn’t it awfuli—a perfumer’s is nothing to 
him.” 

“ For shame, Sassie!”’ eaid her mother, trying 
to look reproachful, but failing entirely, “I do 
not think it at al! fair or kiad to laugh at a mac 
who ia #0 good and true. Whatever his little 
eccentricities may be’ he is a gentleman even in 
them.” 

“Ob! don't look so serious, you cear, little 
mother, or ’——— Well, won't say whet, But 
you will promise not to mention his name again ; 
it teasea me immensely—-upos my word it does, 
there!"’ and the wilful girl heaved a sigh of 
gout now, and £ 





am happy.” 
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. really mean to refuse him ulti- 


” 


hen 
aoately, Sassie ? 
“Yes, most decidedly, nothing ov earth will 
alter my determination! | nsider him a 
Greadful goose to dream for one moment that I 
would alter my decision, Does he think Jama 
hild to change my mind! He ia a nasty mean 
fellow to come ingratiating himself in your good 
graces to enliet your influence ard sympathy. 
Were Ia man I'd ecorn to sue where | was once 





refused.” 

“Ah! that’s because you have never cared for 
anyone cufficiently, my child. If ever you do 
that will meke a great difference in your nature, 
E am sure.” 

** Well, that will never be, for I do not think 


there is a man created that I could really feel a 


downright admiration for,”’ 
“Wot even Digby?” said Lady Musgrave, 
chidingly. 


“Surely you do not wien me to admire my 
future brother-in-law?” she returned, 
provoking li ttle pout, 

** Why, pray, does he not deserve to be esteemed 
and liked by the family he will some day become 
a mew ber of ?” 

“ Yell, mother dear, you always woret me in 
an argument, so I'll cry defeat. But I will make 
m solemn compect with you ’--this in a bantering 





littie way all her own. “ When I find a really 
good, handsome fellow like Digby, who does not j 
addie ‘iia braine concerning the fit or set of his 


eollors and coats, and dose you with the points 
> his horses, dogs, &c., I will give a verdict of 


with aj 
j Dine, no, not 1” 


affectionately. 


if T am very good $” ehe eaid, coaxively. 


| ‘Surely, you can find a better subject, Sassia, 


than { could be.” 

“But I eay Icannot! Now, promiee like o 
dear, kind, little pet as you are,” she persisted, 

“hE f you are determined in this fancy I sup- 
pore I must grant it; but take care, little man- 
hater, lest you, one dsy, come pleading for 
another subject, and that one nob your foolish 
old mothe,” ehe said, mischievously 

“What, to make a picture of 1" ssid the 
saucy Sassie, laughing merrily, “I pity the 
man I made a picture of! If he ever eet eyes 
on it he would be a fit member for a lunatic 
asylum, {ft would only be bis ugliness and oddi- 
ties that would be an incentive to immortalize 
him,’ and with a sudden jump she ran out of 
room, humming the old ditty, “I'll be no sub- 
missive wife, no, not 1; go to bed at half-past 


In » few minutes she returned ready for walk- 
ing, clad in a sealskin coat and dainty little hat 
and muff, the soft, rich fur setting off the deli- 
cate features, and yellow braids that lay gathered 
in a knot beneath her emall hat, 

T ara off now, mother mine ; mind and don’t 
wait luncheon, because J have some good things 
here to feast upon,” holding up her bag-wuff, 
exultingly. ‘‘ Martha would make me take 
them ; and the days are so short, that now 
armed with thie commissariat I can stay on till 





gujte a different kind. Uoti) this rera avis 

arfives [ m ust hold to my opinions, and give the 

prize to Dighy Glendive.’ 
To was a pret y domestic picture. The winter i 


waa eed its cold, silvery rays dancing sprightly 
about the elegant room, alighting with its steely 
rafiance on the soft, shaded epray of roses 

The elder lady was working and transforming 
everything, as oy a fairy wand, Into rich fantastic 
hv@e that an artist would have given half » life- 
tinte to have portrayed on canvas. 

Sassie leaned back lis ly iu her low rocking- | 


chgir, her arms stretched behind her little amber 
LA, the dainty frills of lace just oxposing the 
white, : rounded army ; her large, clear, grey 


eyés with their dark fringes drooping over her 





rotuded cheek; 5 chin that Miche] Angelo 
might bove hewn. a short upper lip, and deeply 
cufved mouth that never assumed the same ex 
prerelon five minutes together 
Lady Musgrave sat stitchiug, a sweet smile | 
on her gentle face, one that retained ite purity | 
of beauty, notwithatanding a look of resigned 
*aadness which made her a; r more like a saint, | 
It was the expression of repressed sorrow lived | 
down bravely for the sake of her two ania 


whom she had exiated only , since the da ay } her 


young husband was brought home lifeless, his | 
fair bead bedabbled im mud, his eyes, that had 
never looked but with tenderness and love on bis 
bedusiful young wife, closed for ever i 
From that hour Lady Musgrave’s hair turned 
@ silvery white, and it added a charm to the | 
features, gi ns hem oi angelic eweetneas that 
gained the ation of “our beautiful beets | 
mecther ” from ~ two daughters } 
Sassie wae ina brown study thinking what a | 
beaut 'ul subject this room would make, all | 
g’owing in colour, with its dark ruby and gold | 
satic furniture, Venetian mirrors and Indian | 
cabinets, and bowle of choice flowers, and bright, | 
blaiiing fire dancing and leaping joyoualy in the | 


polished steel grate, and the gr 
roted figure of th 
amill velvet foot 
estou). 

“Shall I ever look like her?” sighed Sassie, 
— IT th 3 I should not I would not care to 


ceful, black velvet | 
{ 
live Wh I go searching for subjects for my 
| 
j 
} 


ventle lady, who eat with one 
esting uegligently on a foot- 


eh ion hoe is ove of the elieat 'n the 
world 1” 


“ A penny for your thoughts, dear child,” eaid 


"They are worth far more than a penny. J} 
was thinking that you would make a nice subject 
picture.” 
“ally, you will make 1 ain, chill” said 


| swarmed sround her, arching their graceful necks 


\ lips parted with 
| palette in hand, 


| among her brushes, selecting colours, and dressing 
| her palette, 


|} paiuter had found one of 
\ creations to study from instead of man's, 


ark.” 

Tam sure you will catch your death of cold 
in that draughty place, my love,” said her lady- 
ship, anxiously, “How long will this picture 
take #” 

“ About another week, not longer. You will 
admire it though, when it’s finiehed, Seo, it’s 
a delicious day, and the walk will do me no end 


her ladyship, smiling, and patting the fair head | 


i 
| 
; 
; 


“Will you sit for me one day in this room, | 


Yet it was only a fair girl, with large pensive 
eyes, 8 rosebud mouth, dewy and sweet as a 
spring morning, that caused him to forget his 


| errand, and to send a thril! of unknown ecatacr 


to course through his veins that he had never 
experienced before, 

She still eat on, and the evening light, cold and 
erey, slanted through the doors, making the 
gallery look weird and shadowy, and the silent 
watcher still stole covert glances at Saseie, who 
now commenced putting up her thinge ia pre. 
paration for leaving just as the magic wand of 








of good ; besides, the Museum is delightfully 
warm, to you need not be uuder any anxiety 
about me,” 

In another minute the radiant figure was 
skipping downstairs, singing to herself like a 
young bird, careless and iree, longing to be out 
in the fresh, frosty air, to bask in the sunshine 
with the hopeful elasticity of youth, health, and 
apirite, 

Oa she tripped throvgh Kensington Gardens, 
looking with sparkling eyes at the floating ice on 
the Serpentine, and feeling in ber sandwich-case 
for some of her goodies to feast the ewans that 


couxingly and trustfully 
She lingered among them, first feedivg one, 
then another, till her stock was well nigh gone. 





Looking ruefully at her case, which she had 
been dipping in uyconseiously, she said,—- 

“No, no, you greedy pets, you have had your 
share, 80 onion till to-morrow ; I must away.’’ j 

Many adwiring yes wat: ched the graceful | 
figure as she alked slong briskly towarde the | 
South Kensington Museum, ber destination, 

‘*Here [ ain at last,” she murmured, “and 
there is a capital light, if it will but hold out long 
enough.” | 

CHAPTER I. 


Sasstr was seated before the fine work of art 
she was copying, lost in her occupation, her 
pleasurable excitement, as, 
she worked on, the sun glinting 
upon the little braided amber head, and the rosy- 
tipped fingers that fluttered here and there 





She eat on in happy unconsciousness, her 
grey eyes intently fixed on her easel, 
absorbed in her art, 

Little dreamt she that a gentleman was look- 
ing earnestly at the graceful figure with eyes that | 

| 
| 


clear, 
perfectly 


were transfixed with «dmuiration ! His waa the 

rapt gaze of a true artist, and be had come with 

the same object as Sassie, to study 
But his sketch-book lay unopened ; 


light and brilliancy turned the place into a 
palace of varied hues. 

“How lovely sheis!” he said to himeelf, 
“the ideal of my dreams. I would give all I 
possess to make a picture of her, one to live with 
me for ever.” 

He was a tall, but slightly built man, with the 
dreamy face of @ poetical nature—dark, deep- 
set eyes, that flashed only when aroused by the 
fire of admiration for his favourite purevits— 
pair ting and poetry. 

* Dear me, mamma and Louie — he 
waiting tea,” the thought, drawing her 
gloves hurriedly, and hastening down the } broad 
stair-case. ‘* How cold it is, too !”"—this as she 
por her little gloved hande cosily into he 


While Sarsie had been in the Museum one of 
those strange freaks of the atmosphere had 
taken place ; a swart shower of sleet had saiu- 
rated the pavements, followed by a sharp, cutting 
froat, rencering the streets highly dangerous t& 
pedestrians. 

She tripped along in blissful ignorance of 
ner danger, wondering if Lady Musgrave had 
seut the brougham, when Jo! che slipped down 
the glassy steps, and would have burt herseli 
severely but for the timely aid of her unkwown 
worshipper, 

“Oh, thank you very much,” ehe said, as bh 
caught her supple form around the waist in a 
moment when she had lost her balance, 

“ Are you hurt?” he asked anxiously. 

“Oh, a0, you saved me just in time,” she 
replied gratefaily, as ehe divengaged herself from 
his protecting arms, ena tried to look into the 
face of this man who had come to her rescue in 
her need, and whoee voice ecemed so sweet and 
musical, 

3efore he had time to reply 
through the misty darkness 
dreac-face girl added,— 

‘Believe me, I am very, very grateful, but * 
am all safe now./ Good-bye !” this as she pu 
her little banc into his; and she was being 
whirled away as he stood, dazed—-bewitcbed, 
some would say—hat in hand, perfectly obliviou 
of the pitiless cold and leet that waa beating 
on his uncovered head, 

* How handsome he was!” murmured Sasele, 
as she sat muffled up cosily, her feet per ched 
on the footwarmer that her mother b _ 
thoughtfully placed in the carriage. ‘ He saved 
me from a nasty fell. 1 wonder where he sprang 
from? i never saw a sign of a man on the 
staircase? J wonder if he was in the gallery. 
Heigho! what is the uve of perplexing one’s 
braius”—thie with a littio yawn. “He cer 
tainly came iu the nick of time, that ought to be 
sufficient,” 

But somehow she could not diemies the sub 
ject from her thoughts ; they would stray away 
from ordinary topics to the noble-jooking cavalie: 


2 brougham came 
and his lovely 


” 


| with the deep, musical voice and piercing eyce 


that even the dim afternoon could not shroud 
from her curious furtive glanee: as he held her in 
his protecting clasp, 

‘Quite a little romance,” ehe said, softly. 
“J would like to see him again ; perhaps he will 
be there to-merrow. If he is I will shank him 
for his timely assietance—that would only be 
right. Why even mamma would not object to 
that, though he ie a stranger!” She seemed to 
favcy some apology was uecessary for her truant 
fancies, 

Keith Glendive strolled aloog the Bromptox- 

road in a kind of blissful trance, the hand Sassic 


the young | had taken in hers atill tingled with a warw 
Heaven's greatest sweet glow. 


Little cared he for the biting north-east wird 
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that blew, cutting and raw, around the corners 
of roads and streets. He seemed treading on 
air, and the frosty breeze ouly braced him up 
like a restorative. 

Ab last he found himself at Hyde Park Cor- 
ner, and it Mashed across his brain that he was 
in one of the busiest, though atill fashionable 
quarters of town, and that he had some distance 

et before he reached his rooms, 

“ Hilloa! old maa, what ails you to-night!” 
said hie friend, the dashing young guardsmen, 
who waa seated at the blaging fire, feet on the 
pare, his body rocking to aud fro in one of 
Keith’s most comfortable chairs, a fragrant cigar 
in his girlish mouth. 

“Oh, nothing in particular ; a fit of the blues, 
attributable to the bitter weather, Glass down 
four degrees below freezing is nob quite a charm- 
ing kind of feeling.” 

“No, you are right there. How is the picture 
progressing, old fellow? Done much lately ?” 

' “No,” grumbled Keith; ‘there, the truth 
willout. “The fact is, I—I—hang it, I can’t 
tell you!” 

“Then it’s eomething awfully awful!” said 
young Egerton Tyrie, opening his violet eyes 
wide in anxious curiosity, adding, “I hope, 
Reith, old fellow, you haven't been led into any- 
thing that will make you sorry in the future— 
gambling at the elub? I know they play deu- 

‘diy high at yours.” 

‘Set your mind at ease, Egerton,” he said, 
laughing at the long face his friend pulled. 
‘It’s only a pair of grey eyes belonging to the 
sweetest, fairest girl in the world that has set 
me thinking.” 

' Oh! ia that all?” replied Tyrie, as he gave 
south to a prolonged whistle. ‘*Why, that is 
put a natural state of things. But, firat of all, 
tell a fellow who she is, where you met her, &c., 

“Who she is I cannot say,’ he said, dole- 
fully, “That she is a lady I could bet my 
halidame on; she is perfectly divine |” 

‘Oh! draw it mild, Keith, or I shall believe 
you are love-mad,” said the mischievous guards- 
wan, smiling. “Don't you kuow every fellow 
says that when the fever bas first laid hold 
of him? What 1 asked you was where did you 
see this glorious divinity ¢’ 

“Where! why, at the Museum!” said Keith, 
loweringly, ‘ painting a picture.” 

“Oh, Ieee, Don’t get ruffled, old man,” re- 
turned Egerton, soothingly, “I see it’s all right, 
aod beg your pardon, tut you know some of 
the sweet angels that pierce our hearts are not 
v8 artists at the Museum, hence my perhaps 
ioubts of this one in particular, Pray go on ; 
iam all attention, believe me.” 

She sat on for nearly three hours at her 
taek, while I looked on furtively, leaving my 
own work untouched, She is experienced, too, 
in art.” 

“Do you mean to tell me that you sat look. 
iog on all that time?” asked bis companion, in- 
creduloualy. 

‘O! course I did; she was a far more beau- 
tiful study’ than anything in the gallery—the 
Sweetest of faces, gentle and refined, the most 
bewitching little mouth you ever saw, and a 
gciden braided head that surpeeses even Clytie, 
your ideal of loveliness,” 

As he described the girl's beauty his features 
vecame radiant with the theme—hbis eyes glowed 
With love's fires, conjured by the magic of his 
own thoughts, aud impressed his friend by the 
force of his vivid description. 

“She must, indeed, be beautiful, Keith,” 
said bis friend, as he sipped his mulied claret ; 
“but why didn’t you follow her and find out 
where she lived ¢”” 

“That is what worries me, She slipped down 
&# she wes leaving the building. I saved her 
“om & nasty fall, and before a word was 
scarcely passed a carriage dashed up, and the 
Sorchinan jumped down, opened the door, and 
she wae gone,” 

et at dida’t she thank you for the service you 
bad rendered her ?” 

i, yes; she put her hand im mine, and 
told we how grateful she was, and bid me 








good-bye, There, now, you know all that 
assed ” 


“ Well, all Ican say, old feliow, is, that it is 
a pretty little adventure, quite 2 romance, and 
the only thing to be done is to visit the Museum 
again, when, of course, you will meet your fair 
unknown,” 

* But that is what is worrying me. I must go 
for six montha’ tour in Rome, at the end of which 
I have to return to be present at my brother's 
wedding.” 

“Ab! that slipped my mind. That is 
deucedly awkward ; but you don’) go for nearly 
@ week.” 

‘No; but I have to attend to eo many things 
for the pater, you know. He is coming to town 
to-morrow.” 

‘I'm sorry for you, Keith, for it’ seems that 
you and she will oever meet again; but such 
. being the case, take my advice—don’t brood over 
is, You may depend upon it fate bas never 
intended that you two should; so take my 
advice, banish her frow your thoughts, and come 
out with me, and take a look into the Gaiety— 
there is eure to be some fun there to drive away 
dull care. We will havea bit of dinner at the 
club firat, a cup of coffee, aud leave thought 
behind.” 

In a very short time the two young men 
were bowling down Piccadilly into Call Mail 
as fast as a hansom could go on the glassy 

s. 

The next day Sasvie set out for her usual after- 
noon’s amusement, and this time she did not 
linger to feed the swaus, She burried by, simply 
casting a glance at their beseeching attitudes a3 
they arched their graceful necks snd sent forth 
eundry shrill quacks as they watched their 
pretty almoner pass along, perfectly cblivious of 
their disappointment 

"He is sure to be chore, J should think,’ she 


thought, as a crimson tide sutfueed her face, 
“Dear mel’ this as she looked at her. litele 
jewelled watch, “it is now half-past two, there 


will be very little light left,” 





| 





l 


Waa it the light that troubled her maiden 
heart? It must be confessed that a tall, manly 
figures, young and lithesome, yet strong, had 
something to do with ber anxiety to reach her 
destination more than ber picture. 

She looked about as she entered the gallery 
to catch a glimpse of this man, whose voice 
and smile was as tender and gentle as 
woman’a, 

But no sign was there of his presence, and 
with a little sigh she collected her materia!s 
aud commenced ber work, bub not with the 
same energy she had been accustomed to feel 
before. 

“Dear, oh, dear! how tiresome everything 
is to-ay,” she said, pettishly. as her brushes 
tumbled from her fingers, “The light, too, is 
wretched. I ahall not etay here much louger, I 
know I shall only spoil my good effects.” 

And a grave, sad light came into the soft 
grey eyes, that changed like the lights aud 
shades of an April eky. Hers was but a child’s 
nature ; she was quickly impressed with joy or 
scrrow, and the sunlight faded from her beau- 
tiful face ae she gave one last, long look around 
the chamber, 

She had buoyed up her mind with the sweet 
thourt of meeting this stranger again, to hear 
his voice, to look up into the poetical face, and 
express her thanks once more 

" Ge does not care to come,” she thought, 
sadly, ‘“ He has forgotten it all by, now, pasty 
stupid creature that [ am ”—this asa pearly tear 
dvopped on her pieture—-" [ daresay he ia a very 
disagreeable young moan when he ia at home, 
after all,” 


willed it—the eye of the girl sche was painting 
“ Only faney that falliug on ber eyelid ; it looked 
juct as if my sweet princess were crying.” 

There was nothing to do now but to pack up 
and go; and slowly and reluctactly she finished 
her arrangements, buttoned her gloves, aud 
mace her way again out. casting furtive peeps 
over her shoulder in faint hope of seeing her 
cavalier of the previous day. 

But, alas ! he never appeared, and she had to 


And then che smiled, as she had to | 
wine very carefully the little tear from-~as if fate | 





raake her way home in anything but a happy 
frame of mind, for she had permitted her 
thoughts to wander away all the preceding night, 
and had weaved a delightful little romance, where 
he was the principal figure and actor, 

On her way home the reflection that she should 
see him no more brought the tears to her bonnie 
eyes. All time seomed so blauk and drear. 

What should she do to-morrow and the nex 
day, and the nexo? How destitute of hope her 
life! She could paint ber picture, and perhaps 
finish it, but it all seemed very cold and deao- 
late. 

‘Stupid little goose!" she said to herself, 
“What mamma or Louie would say I don't 
know? They must never guess my folly ; bat 
I did fancy that he looked with more than a 
stranger's interest. Well—welll it only shows 
how dense we girls are.”’ 

it was e glorious morning, though Jack Frost 
had epread a dazzling carpet of white Makes, 
soft and feathery, ia the shaded nooks and hollows 
inthe Purk, where trampling feet, passing car- 
riages, and equestrians did not sully its purity. 

The Park was we!l atteuded this exhilarating 
morning by pretty girls wrapped in sabies apd 
furs of all descriptions, buxom matrons comforb- 


ably ensconced in their |uxurioue carriages, wrapped 
| ia velvets and costly furs ; 


men, the very flower 
of the aristocracy, either riding or walking briskly, 
just stupping asecond to recogni-e a friend, kere 
and there facing the winter breeze, aud being re- 
warded by a delizhtfu!, healthful tingling in the 
cheeks that brings a apirth of whviesome dofiaace 
of the elements, 

There were but a few fair equestrians, but 
Suseie waa there oo her favourite “ Peggy,” and 
cautered along as fresh and eweet as the violeis 
she wore at her throat that Jay coyly hiding their 
heads below her anowy eoliar, 

“Thao ia she!” eaid Keith Glendive, excitedly, 
aa he made his way to the railings, just im time 
to see the graceful figure {iit away like @ sun- 
beam on @ cloudy day 


He stoo! gazing speil ias she rode away, 


her habviy Sowimg bebi: her, @ young groom 
following at a distance 
“She will return, surely,’ he thought. And 


he was right,.for in abou ten minutes she came 
dashing along this time aud Keith's experienced 


j eye saw that she had lost for the moment the 
control of ner horse by the whire, set face and 
tight rein she held with euch tenacity 

On she came, the horse plunging avd swerving, 


i 


| 


i 








with dilated postrils, ears erect, as if it bad 
been frightened, 

Sassie sat immovable, with lips tightly com- 
pressed, deieriained to curb the animal, being 
& fearleas horsewoman, and at last resorted to 
the use of the apr 

The last resource seemed to mudden Peggy, 
and she reared up suddenly, and in another mo- 
ment Sessie was unseated, her fair nead dangling 
on the soft garth, one foot still in the stirrup, 
while the vicious creature was dragging her eweet 
young oistrees in ite wild career swiftly to 
eternity, while the bystanders stood as if para- 
lysed for a brief minute 

But Keith, though numbed with horror for 
the second, rushed through the crowd, and with 
the deetuess of a roe gained the race and seized 
the bridie with a grip of iron, at ‘he same time 
disengaping Sassie’s foot, by which time other 
aasistauce had arrived. 


Again she was in the protecting arms of Keith 


Glendive, saved from deadly peril, the bare 
thought which made her tremble as she lay 
with her golden hair disheve!led, just as ic bad 


, that dreadful moment of 
horror whew life seemed slipping away into im- 
penetrable darkuess. 

Her blue-veined lids quivered, and 


her com} 


fallen from 


her lips 


tried to frame some reply to his entreaty ae he 
whispered,— 

“Pell me, are you hurt? I beseech you te 
answer me.” 

‘No,” she eaid, wit! 


quivering lips, ‘* only 
shaken —frightened, believe me,’ 

By this time they were su 
of curiosiiy-mongers; and her 
buatling up, looking terribly alarme« 


7 
* Go and fetch a cab,” said Kvich, authorita- 


ounded by a crowd 
groom came 
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tively, to the poor fellow, whose teeth chattered 
like castanets, for he feared he would get blamed 
by Lady Musgrave for not looking more care 
fully after his beautiful young mistress, 

“Tam better now, thank you,” eaid Sassie 
bravely, as she reslieed the unpleasant position, 
environed round with a motley group of gaping 
sight-seers: “Indeed I am,” she continued. 
“See, I can stand by myself,” and she disen 
gaged herself from his support to assure him, 
‘Let me ‘pasa, I know the lady,” said a 


gentleman, making Lie wey to the girl's side, and} 


putting his arm around her waist and lifting her 
like a child across to a carriage, followed by 
Keith and the groom. 

“T am so grateiul to you, but I cannot express 
ali I mean,” she said, tremulously,’as she raised 
her protty eyes wistfully into Keith’s face. 

“Tam rewarded amply by seeing you are not 
injured,” he replied, a» he helped her friend, Lord 
Truman, to lift her into the carriage. 

“ Drive as fast as you can back,” said his lord- 
ship to his coachman, impatiently, not looking too 
pleased at Sassie’s evident interest in this hand- 
aome man, who stood riveted to the spot, his fine 
eyes bont with a gleaming expression of admira- 
tion, love, and tender coucern upon the fair girl. 

“Tam very sorry to remind you that delay 
might prove dangerous to my friend, air, there- 
fore excuse me saying more,” said Lord Truman, 
abruptly. 

“Thank you once mere,” as she waved her 
liitie hand in farewell), and sank back exhonated 
op the cushions, 

* Gone again, my beautiful one, without leaving 
a trace to aid me in finding you! Will it ever 
be so? Are we only to meet when danger 
threatens you!” he murmured, as he walked 


listleealy in the direction of, Albert Gate, im- | 


mersed in 4 sweet reverie, 
"Is it fate, kiemet, or what, that bas sent me 


to her rezcue twice! Shall we meet the third 
time? Bah! that ie imposible, I stard to- 
morrow for home, What a lunatic I was not to | 
follow the groom and question him! He would 


have tuld me the name and home of my sweet 


stranger. I wonder what that eupercilious 
individual was to her? How deucedly uncivil he 
wastome! Surely, but there,” and his eyes 


1 


flashed resentfuily, “he can be nothing to her— 
perish the thought. It would drive me mad 
to think even of anything so horrible. But why 
should Icare? The ses will soon divide us, and 
then all will be a biank—hwpeless, aimless, and 
eternal darknesa, No, there is a ray of light left 
to my liie yed, Iwill never rest nighb or day 
till ihave finished my beautiful one’s picture. 
Wo earthly creature can deny me that happiness, 
She wililive with mo as long x I exist, my 
treasure. No woman, however fair, shall ernse 
my ideal from my heart. Here is my comfort 
and soul’s future joy—my own—my love for 
ever and aver,” 


Saseie voow regained her strength and spirits, | 


making light of her accident, and even took 
Peggy's part, saying to Lady Musgrave, cheerily, 
as they talked the matter over,— 

“ Really, mother mine, poor Paggy was not to 
blame so very much. It was all through a nasty, 


i but your spirits, You certainly are nob eo bright 


| that were trying to probe the truth from her 


Mamma ia right,” Sasaie thought. “ He bas 
twice saved me from darger, but only as he 
would anyone whom he saw placed in the same 
circumstances, If it were not so, why has he 
never sought me in the place where he met me 
firet }’ but she said aloud,— 

“T am very tired, mother, and do not feel 
quite strong, bub, believe me, when I teil you i 
should either be maimed for life or lifelese had 
ib nob been for the courage and presence of mind 
of this nameless but noble man.” 

lowardly Sassie wished Lord Truman at the 
Antipodes rather than have come on the scene ag 
he did that day. 

" How dared he show cuch an air of proprietor- 
ship, and take me away from the man who had 
risked his life,” she thought, angrily, as she sat 
impassively in her chamber, while her maid un- 
robed her for the night. 

But as she put her little weary head on her 
dainty-frilled pillow, and drew the rosy, silk- 
down coverlet up to her snowy throat, aweet 
thoughts chased away the darkness, for some- 
thing told her this demi-god whom she had set 
up as an idol in her innocent maiden heart 
would meet her again and yet sgain, and her 
pure soul took flight in bright and happy dreams 
of bliss, 


*' Bleep oa, aweet maid, nor sigh to break 
The spel) that binds thy brain, 
Nor truggle from thy trance, to wake 
To lile’s imponding pain ; 
Who wakes to love, awake, but knows 
Love is a dream without repose.” 





CHAPTER UL 


“Yes, dear child, it fz inevitable, so Doctor 
Norman eays, These east winds are quite too 
dreadful.” 

‘Ave you suré you are nob keeping anything 
back, mother!” said Sastie, anxiously. “ Shall 
{summon Louie back from Paris to go with 
us” 
“ Certainly not, love. There is no reason why 
her enjoyment should be curtailed. I assure 
you there is nothing serious, simply one lung 4 
little weak, which a warm climate for a month or 
two will put straight ; and a change will do you 
good, too, for you have lost not only your roses, 


and gay a8 you were, I fear that fall from Peggy 
shook you more than you bave confessed.” 
Saasie averted her face from the earnest eyes 


mobile, expressive countenance, that had been as 
easy to read as an open book hitherto. 

‘Indeed, I am as well and hearty ac—what 
shall I say, mother miue—well, a milkmaid,” she 
said gaily ; bub commuried thus aa she sat in the 
cosy morning room opposite her affectionate 
} mother,— 

“How thoroughly ungrateful and wicked I 
must be to regret dear mother's illness princi- 
pally because ip will take me away from him / 
Why cannod I thrust all such thoughts and 
memories from my foolish heart os unworthy, 





mischievous butcher-boy whe ran hefore her 
shouting madly,” 

“ But Lord Truman ssid some youny man was 
nelding yoa in an insensible condition ic Lis arms 
when he came to your rescue.” 

"I don’t know what he call: 
rescue,” she said, quickly. ‘2 should have been 
dead but for thabd brave gentleman. Lord 
Truman came when the danger was over.” 

“ Really, deur child, that is rather ungrateful 
of you to speak of his care and anxiety so coldly,” 
returved her mothor, with a little sigh. 

“* He did not save my life, motrer dear. My 
gratitude is for the brave man that did,” she 
sald, hotly. 

Bat, my dear, poor Lord Truman did all that 
lay fo bis power at least, and the other showed, 
you ntust admit,'veryittle interest in you whom 
be did so great ® service in not making himself 
known, so that I might have thanked him and 
shown my everlasting gratitude to one who had 
rendered me the priceless boon of my loved 
child’s life,” Lady Muagrave replied, chidingly. 


in ‘ 
coming to my 


aay sinful }” \ 
And she clasped her little hands in silent 
rayer, as she noted the extreme delicacy of Lady 
usgrave’s gentle face, and murmured,— 

“Oh, my Father, who has been to me my 
strength aud guide ever since I lost my earthly 
one, teach me submission, and concentrate my 
love and obedience te my darling mother. Make 
me lees thoughtful of this stranger, and more 
dutiful to her who needs my every care and 
affection 1” 

And, as if in answer to her supplication, a 
atill small voice seemed to ring in her ear,—- 

“ Be of good faith. Do thy duty, Cast off 
the fetters of self-struggle out of your absorbing 
fancies, which are enchaining you, body and soul, 
and be free, Devote your energies to the sacri- 
icing mother, who now requires ali your heart’s 
affections,” 

Comfort and peace suetained her now that she 
was resolved to put aside the past and live for 
the future, 

® 








Musgrave as they drove past the grand hills of 
Var in the rumbling vehicles used in Italy by 
travellers, 

lt was rather difficult for Sassie or her mothe: 
to hear each other speak, what with the perpe- 
tual jingling of the harness bells, the rumbling 
noise of the heavy wheels coupled with the 
driver's shouting, calling, whistling, shrieking, 
singiog, with the vain idea of coaxing his cattle. 
But the fair travellers were not daunted at 
this primitive style of locomotion, they being 
too intereated in the glorious, glowing sunset 
that was tipping the hills with hues of and 
richest purp 

‘It is grand, mother,” replied Sassle, with 
awe, ‘“ We are nearing Nice now. See! Why 
here are orange trees positively laden with fruit, 
and real roses, This is indeed a paradise !” 

* Yes, it is lovely, child,” assented her mother, 
“A perfect fairyland. I feel better already, 
and you have almost recovered your usua! 
gaiety.” 

Certainly the scene was lovely in the extreme 
that greeted the delighted eyes of the pair whe 
had come straight from dull, bleak England and 
its bitter keen east winds. 

Nice lay before them, its hills and peaks 
clothed with olive and cypress, ite dazzling white 
houses dotted here and there, and the violet 
blue Mediterranean etretched calmly ab theic 


feet. 

Sacsie felt its calm, placid beauty. Her artist 
soul was enraptured at the grandness of ihe 
whole claesical landscape; snd her impulsive 
heart throbbed with innocent joy as she mur- 
roured,— 

** Forgetfulness will sure to come to me in this 
paradise, where there is so much compensation 
and loveliness.” 

And yet she heaved a little sigh as she 
thought how perfect would her happinese have 
been had he beer there to sbare it—her brave 
deliverer, 

Daye passed now with Sassie in one whir! of 
pleasurable surprises and excitement; every 
thing was so novel and fresh, and she passed in 
and out of the swarthy groups of paaeants and 
picturesque regged beggars, sometimes dropping 
into their grimy hands money, and receiving iv 
exchange a volley of blessings enough to bave 
wafted « big sinner to Heaven had they been 
really sincere. 

Sassie had found comfort at lash Her eyee 
had regained their old sweet, miechievous expres. 
aion, and her mouth wae constantly wreathed in 
emfles, showing the bewitching dimples to per- 
fection, 

The beautiful dazzling Sonth had worked 
wonders for both Sassie and her mothor, and she 
felt protecting, almost Divine, love atea! into her 
young heart, for this fragile dear one, like heal- 
ing dew, and it strengthened and purified her 
whole nature. 

“I beg your pardon, you are the lady 
that——-” said a deep thrilling voice, which 
caused Sassie to reel and catch hold of a rail for 
support, for one brief moment; the next her 
hand was clasping his as she eaid, while burniog 
blushes stole over her face and brow, crimsoving 
even the tiny shell ears,— 

“You saved me, two months ago from a 
dreadful fate, one that wekes me ehudder to 
think of, for it might have been worse than 
death.” 

He retained the little hand, and long, 
and earnestly op the face that had haunted hie 
dreams by night, and forced its rare beauties 
upon him to the exclusion_of everything, human 
and ‘divine, by day. a 

“I should have been a savage, a criminal if I 
had not dared for more than that; but do not 
dwell on the moat torturing moment of my life. 
Let me tell you how happy I am to meet you 
again,” he said, ferveutly drinking in, with all « 
lover’s delight her timid grace as she stood 
trembling with ecstatic emotion and unstudied 
grace—, veritable Galatea before Pygmalion, her 
eeulptor, awakened ‘o life by the magic wand of 
love by her master ; for {t was dawning on her 
slowly, but surely, that existence would be value- 





‘ ‘Is this not lovely, Sassie?” exclaimed Lady 





less aud desolate if this stately demi-god, who 
was looking down with eyes that literally biased 
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with a lurid fire that thrilled through her veins, 
and make her stand meekly as a captive, with 
shy, downcast eyes, that dared not meet his 
earnest gaze, ehould their lives not be linked 
togetber by love's golden ebsins. ; 

‘Bot would you have perilled your life for 
anyone 1” she said, naively. “] mean any 
dameel in distress 1” 

“ Yes, I must plead guilty to that count,” he 
replied, laughing gaily, “It would never occur 
to me there was danger when a lady’s life es 
iu the balance, Fear and I are strangers ; 
never remember the feeling.” 

‘Why, you are like Lord Nelson,” ehe said 
softly, " who was lost in the woods when a little 
child, and was asked by his grandma if he did 
not feel frightened, and replied, ‘ what is fear?’” 

‘You admire our brave naval hero,” he 
returned; “ but I fall far short of that illustrious 
sailor, I’m afraid.” 

“Not so, I think you very brave,” she said, 
with sweet maidenly confusion, “ indeed I do.” 

“You are an angel,” he whiepered softly, as 
he preased her little gloved hand to his lipe, 
gallantly, which brought a very crimeon tide to 
her face and neck, even to her ears, 





What o veritable paradise this picture gallery’ 


was now to Sassie ae she strolled by her hero's 
vide, drinking in hie every word, and treasuring, 
like a miser would hie gold, cach passionate 
gesture and expression. 

Fortunately there were but two or three 
studenis busily engaged with their art, 20 the 
young couple were free to converse, and they 
certamly made great use of their time. 

The finest specimens of the great painters 
were discussed and admired in turn, and Sassie 
had now lost all her shyness, and chatted and 
langbed joyously as Glendive recounted several 
amusing adventures, aa if they had known each 
other for years. 

“Have you finished the picture you were 
engaged upon at South Kensingeon?” he acked. 

* Yea,” she faltered, looking fairly puzzled, 
“But how did you know I was painting o 
picture 1” 

“Ab, I see you little guessed that I was 
admiring the sweet artist in my corner by Land- 
seer's picture of the ‘Chief Mourner,’ or that I 
followed | you downstairs that frosty night, 
and——” 


“Saved me from a nasty tumb!. In fact, 
played the part of the good fairy,” she added, 
— what took you to the Museum!” this 
srehly, 

“The same errand as yourself,” he replied, 
enjoying her perplexity. 

“Then you are a painter too, aud were, per- 
haps, laughing at my poor attempts, Oh, it’s 
quite too bad of srg she replied, looking so 
comically rueful that he burst eut into a bright 
musica laugh, which infected Saesfie as well, and 
the grand olf caught ite joyousness, and 
the echoes awoke the stillness, causing the buey 
students to look round with amazement at the 
tll, graceful Eoglish girl and her handsome 
companion with interest and curiosity. 


“hey are a picture in themeelves, the bon. | 


nicat couple I ever eaw ; engaged lovers, / sup- 
pose,” muttered an old gentleman who had been 
wandering about, ‘‘They do my eyes more 
good than the pictures, Ah, me! youth is the 
time for happiness and bliss,’’ 

a have not answered my question,” he 
8G, 

‘About my stupid daub? Wall, it is finished; 

but there, do not think about it, for I am quite 
ashamed cf my work when I look roavd these 
Walls and eee theese grand conceptions of the 
ereat masters of old.” 
_ "But these all had a beginning,” he sald, “as 
18 proved by their earliest works, which were 
very crade, much more so than that one you 
Were painting.” 

“Did you it see sufficiently to judge its 
merite? Oh dear! oh dear ! if Thad but known 
you were criticising my poor picture I should 
have——”? 

_ Simply given me permission to take a nearer 
view, and perhaps asked my opinion as a brother 
artist, and probably my assietance ;” this with 


Is merry twinkle in his eyes. ‘“‘Shail I give my | 


opinion now ¢” 

“Yea, please, if you think it worth a second 
thought,” she replied, 

‘You will promise me aot to feel burt, then, 
if I comply 3” 

‘* Yes, I promise,” sho said, archly. 

“Well, then, I will commence, You painted 
your lights on a cloudy morning to begin with, 
and your shades were a little too pronounced, 
yet there was much genins and even power iu 
the picture that tells me you have the true | 
poet’s soul, which wil) burst forth as you go on 
steadily up the hill working diligently, always 
remembering that to attain your goal that con- 
stant practice makes perfect. Have I diecouraged 
you }” this with a emile as tender as a woman's. 

"No, I am grateful,” she replied, looking 
trustfully up into his fine expresive eyes, “1 
like your censure as well aa your praise ; it is 
that which makes the praise valuable, and | 
shall treasure your advice and try to do better. 
Will you show me some of your pictures} [ 
should so much like to see them.” 

“You shal) be gratified if you will come to 
my A ae any morning before the ead of the 
week.” 


“Why must it be before the end of the 
week 3” this with a little quiver in her voice, ax 





something told her he was about to leave Italy. 

“ Becauee I have to return to Rome to finikh a 
work that is intended for a wedding present, 
and must be ready by May.” 

“Is it for your marriage?” she asked, tremu- 
lously. 

"No, oh! no. It is a surprise for my brother's 
bride that is to he,” . 

A little sigh of relief escaped her, as they now | 
tarned to leave the building. 

“When shall I come? ‘Would to-morrow suit 
you?” 

‘*'To morrow~-every day in the week,” he 
replied, earnestly, “is yours. I will wait and 
watch, oh, so anxiously, for your coming! Your 
sweet presenee will lighten the prosy painter's 
den and convert it into an Eden.” 

Hew precious were his loving words to Sassie 
-~--words that pierced her fresh young heart with 
love’s sweet ecstatic fire. 

All the romance of her nature was aroused by 
his soft, pleading eyes and fascinating manner, 
that told her as plain as language itself that he 
loved her, and had done so from the moment he 
saw her—thabd dull, grey winter afternoon, with 
the deepening shadows of twilight slanting upon 
the little burnished head, making her eyes to 
dance with a strange but dazling sparkle, light- 
ing up her whole face as if by magic. 

“How beautiful she is!” he thought, as he 
—¥ upon her radiant face, “A very Hebe! 

the day ever come when I can claim thie 
lovely child of my dreams—mwy twia soul, my 
divinity ¥” 
had now reached a handsome building, 
where he stopped, saying, — 

“This is where lam staying. I will meet you 
anywhere you name, and conduct you to this 
place, only tell me what hour I may expect 
you.” 

“To-morrow at the same time and place as you 
met me to-day,” she said. 

“ Until then good-bye,” be replied, as he took 
the trembling little hand in Lis brown palm and 
grasped it fervently, paesionately ; and as she 
turned away she only saw his grave, honest eyes 


CHAPTER IV. 


“Waar a beautital world thisis!'’ murmured 
Sassie, as she jumped out of bed and threw ope 
the casement to enjoy the fresh March breeze 
and bright eunshine thot was as warm and glow 
tng as an Englieh June. 

The sky wae cleudlers, the eeslike sapphira: 
sparkling and dancimg in the morning glory ; 
the outeide world were up and about in thei 
pretty, picturesque garbs, giving a touch ol 





| gafety and brilliance that the sober-dressal 
| English people lack so much in our dull, prosaic 


climate. 

“Well, I never!: Fancy you being up 
this time, Miss Saseie!’’ said the astonished 
maid, who entered with s cup of chocolate and 
dry tosst. “Something's going to happen, 
feel sure.’ 

“What a fooliah old goose you are!” replied 
Saseie, as che began to tuck her rosy feet intc 
a pair of blue velvet slippers. “ Can’t a body 
get up a minute or two earlier without 1 
catastrophe }”’ 

“ Lor’ biess you, dear Mias Sasele, 16 was only 
my fun ; why it doae my eyes good to see you 
bright and merry again, like you used to he 
before your fall from that dratted horse, It’s a 
blessing my lady came to this lovely, sunny 
place, for it’s dons real wonders with both of you, 
that ib baa,” 

“Well, and how about yourself, Heater?” 
Sassle suid, laughing In her old joyous maaner, 
“Why, I do affirm that you have got threo 
inches stouter round the waist; and as for your 
dear, old face, 1) is getting like a pumpkin 
Thera, now, I’ve had my revenge,’ this as she 
pli herself under Iteater’s deft hands to be 
dreased for breakfast. 

“Denr child, how radiant you lock!” «aid 
Lady Musgrave, as she gave Sassic her morning 
kiss, “his delightful place has e« ved like magic 
Ih makes me so happy, because | was very anxious 


about you.” 
“And fretted yourself ill, dear mother,” said 
Sassie, as she began povring out the coffee 


‘How pleased dear J.ouie will be to see you 
yourself again, with your sunny smiles and res 
returned !”” 

“ Tie, fie, flatterer ! You must noo spoil re,’ 
eaid the gentle lady, a: she sipped her coffee, 
and watched the lovely, mignon face of hey 
child and ite joyous expression, aud wondere: 
at the marvellous change in a few short hours, 

“T suppose it is the climate; but how very 
sudden !” thought her mother, “ Why, yoater 
day morning the dear child was listless and tow 


| Splrited. Well, well, I care not how ft has teen 


cured, so that my sweet Sassie iy her old, merry 
self once more.” 

As that young lady nibbled her anchovy 
toast and picked at her cutlet she was musigg 
thus,— 

** Now, why don’t I tell my sweet secret to my 
darling mother? I have never kept anything 
from her that made me happy if my life. Why 
should I now! It is wilfulny ss or deceit: it the 
latter, I am vaworthy of her affection and devo- 
tion. But I love him-—yes, oh! so much, King 
of my heart and of my very life is it wrong to 
meet him to-day, before J have bold you, m. she 
mine? I think I shill be forgiven when 1 wing 
my hero, and tell you a!!, and plead for pardon ai 
your feed. You will forgive me then. He !s eo 
noble, so perfect.” 

Sassie little dreamt what a fatal mistake 





looking ead and wistful at their parting, avd she 
wishes she could have comforted him in eome 
way, and she felt he was following her with those 
soul-épeaking eyes, aud a longing posseased her 
to turn round and see him once more. 

But ehe walked on bravely, past the little dirty 
children who would persist in begging for half- 
pence, bobbing avd curteeyipg like little meu- 
daring, and they were more than successful ; for 
Sazsie was so happy that in her blissful mood she 
emptied her purse ammong the little creatures, 
makiog them shriek with delight as they 
clarsoured about her, and fought aud struggled 
to obtain the largest share of the coins, 


she was making in this most importars step 
of her life, and the miserable resulte that 
would follow. She, poor child, was gloating 
over her newfound happiness, and wished 
to keep it for a brief time all to herself, Ib 
seetoed treason to her impuisive young hoart tc 
share her confidence yet, even with her doting 
mother, 

It proved the firat downward etep that 
would hurl her from Elysium to darkness and 
misery. So much might have been avoided 
had she only taken her mother or sister ini 
her confidence, 

But it is ever so with youth, They rush 
impetuously into speculations and dangers self 








contained and sufficient, perfectly recklese *.? 
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i tha’ pilfolls aad abpsses yawn at their | 
eb, only esclog the bright, alluring flowers 
A strevy the path, relylog on their own 
ren sud discrimination. Ib is a wixe old 
laze, ‘ Lookere on see more of the game than 
is, indeed, kind of you!” said Keith 
wi i ith a sweet, shy, lidtie | 
on, tripped up to him and h 
loved band. 
the kindness - is 
tug te meet me, when your time is ao | 
iuabla,” she replied, 


7 < or 

P i WHEN Oussis6, Wi 

grace au her « 
" ; 


Nav, 1 think 





My time will only be valuable to me in the | 
cure wheu you are near to share it. If [| 
thought otherwise, time and the future would | 
be a cark eternity, tec dreary and utterly | 
wretched to live on in,’’ he mused to himself, | 
but he a ie ale ud, ~~ 
Time was made for slaves, and [ do not | 
to become one, not even in thought.” 
ow lovely!” exclaimed Sassis, in awe anc 


bment, as her eyes roamed 
dio, “Ob, I feel so 

labbliog efforts when I see i 
reations, What a little muff you must have 
wht me when you watched me | 
sas quite too bad of you,” 
Never did praise scand 





68 att 
| 





» sweet in the young 


sinter’s ears ; bis face was lit up with animated 
and triumph for his sweet Hebe; his 

vin soul, aa he styled the fair, graceful 
gir’, was fairly delighted aud absorbed in his } 
i ! 
“Bat what is that one so carefully covered 

up?” she asked, “ May I see it?” 

‘That is my. little surprise I mentioned 
yesterday,” he replied, radiant with exciie- 

H hrew the covering and dis 

closed to Sassie’s view a portrait of her owa 
8e There were the earnest grey eyes, the little 
head just bent over her casel, the sweet 















le features true to life and nature, staring | 
ei he face \ 
surprise was almost too much, as she ; “ 

xed how faithfully he ai chronicled 

ch expressi curve, and line of her‘ features 

o have prot ced thi t result, wand = for 
ernoment the ro whirled around her, and j 
by reeled, and ehe would have fallen bat | 
for the strong arm of Keith, who said tenderly,— | 
“wea to blame fer nob preparing you, but | 
I a4 lost in my oe little schemes of | 


swing you bow I have treasured the memory 
that Tcan only crave your forgive- | 
' 
givenees!” she faltered. ‘“ What is there | 
forgive! ltis I who am a little goose. Why, | 
livinely gifted, You must have been 












ed ! 
Yee as inspired by love,” he exclaimed, | 
ther moment she was clasped to his | 
1 his lips were pressed to her trembling 
non ionate Kies, | 
! the ecstatic joy of that brief bliss to | 
ms > and trembling in his | 
\ ailed him ia that supreme | 
t ent, as | asted his hungry eyea ou the | 
¢ f ce } 
¢ » lay like a snowdake for a few 
nents, regardless of danger or anything, | 
eh at he, her brave deliverer, loved her—- | 
go@-like man looked down upon her | 
world of teuderness in his eyee—eyes that | 
au el he had never experienced 
fore in her young life, } 
her maidenly instincts were aroused, ! 
itly, but firmly, disengaged hereelf | 
i DIODE support, saying timiciy,— 
' situpie IT was to be unnerved at my 
be avows wy lox he added, venderly. 
{ d Will you never pardon me |} 
1a stood, her hands folded, her 
fing yelashea caressing Yor cheek, 
embling like a Circassian” slave at 
of Cunstantinop! 


@, vanquished by | 
| 


ur own 
and that you love | 


me arling, with y 
et lips, that J forgiven, 


ow Gear y 


! 
e pisyera.”” | 


4 
| 


to me these dreary months when I could trace 


| your sweet image on that canvas true to life. 


See, I am pleading on my knees at your feet for 
your apswer,” 

“Oh, why do you force me to speak?” 
she exclaimed, as she gazed into those welle of 
liquid fire. “I love you so dearly that I 
caunot realise the hour when I didnot, You 
have been the one treasured image ix my life 


_ | since the day you saved me from peril. Oh! 
yours fox | 


my love, do not compel me to tell you that 
which may cause you to think me unmaidenly {”’ 

“My queen! my sweet love!" he said, pas- 
eionately. “I am satiefled,” as he imprinted a 
burning kiss on her white brow, 

** Now let mego; I have stayed longer than I 
should—do not stay me!” she pleaded. 

“ Before I can part froma you, darling, you 
must tell me your name, aud I will tell you 


mine. 
‘Oh, yes,” she replied, wistfully. “I had 
quite forgotten that we had suchatuxury. Mine 


& 
| is Sassie, and yours?” 


“ Keith Glendive-—here is my oar?. When I 
return to England—whioh will be in May—will 


| 

' 

| 

ve | you write to me and summon me to your side?” 
Really, it | 
| 

' 

| 

| 


he said, earnestly. 

“How strange!” she thought, perplexed. 
“Why this is the same name as my future 
brother-in-law,’ aad she was just about to quee- 
ion him when the doer was unceremoniously 
kicked open, and Egerton Tyrie stood before 
hem, hat in hand, 

Poor Sassie made a hurried departure, with 
out asking any explanation of the strange 
coincidence of name, her sweet face suffused 
with blushes at the sudden, uawelcome interrup- 
tion. 

“You sly dogi so I've caught you, have I, 
ivte 2-tée with the loveliess creature my eyes 
have seen for many « day!” aaid Egerton, teking 
out a ciger and lighting it, ‘I fear Iam some- 
what de trop.’ 

Stop your badinage,” said Keith, impatiently. 
Surely you recognised my sweet prototype of 
yonder picture }” 

By Jove! what aconsummate donkey Iam !” 


| returned his friend, with a prolonged whistle, 


* Of course it’s the levely stranger. I congratu- 
ate you, npon ray honour I do; but there, tell 
me where you found her, and why she is here in 
thia paluting den alone with you!” 

“T met her yesterday fn the art galleries,” 


} and as he related all the particulars to Egerton 


his eyes finshed 
with dsep em 


it) How 


with joy, and his frame trembled 
lien 


strange ib all is! Why, Keith, it is 


| fate, depend upon ic; at all eventa, it would 


make a pretty little romance. I wish I had the 
gilt of the pen. I'd wéave o spicy little story, 
of course reserving the names of my hero and 
heroine. But there, old man, accept my hearty 
congratulations,” this ae he gave Keith a friendly 
grip of his hand. “ Mind, I must be best man 
on the auspicious occasion, I might eay I aimoat 
envy you, for you have won the sweetest girl 
in the three kingdoms!” 
“Thanks, dear old man; I knew you would 
sympathise with me,” replied Glendive, as he re- 
turned bis friend’s warm pressure, “and I pro- 
mire you that you shall be my prop on the day 
of blise which will make my sweet Sasaie my own 
for ever,” 
‘What a poetical name, as pretty as the 
owner ; but how about her people—have you 
ry knowledge of them?” said Egerton. 
‘Very little as yet, but enough to know that 
she has but ove parent, a doting mother, who 
refuses her pothing, so my course will be clear, 
and [shall live now with but ona object, one 
cherished thought—to our reunion in England in 





Thank Heaven, I have name and position sufii- 
cient enough to aid my suit. 


ee oe 


CHAPTER V. 


Ir is spring now in reality, for May, that dell- 
cious of all months, has been more than kind, 
ushering in the budding chestnuts with their de- 


must have been | licate pink tinge ready to burst forth in all. their 





white brida) glory as the warmth iacreases and 
the days lengthen, 

Golden buttercups deck the fields, trying to 
outvie the modest, but gentle-eyed daisy. Bou- 
quets and garlands of bloasome, pink and red, 
meet the eye in every forist’s window, while 
delicate rosebuds of every hue, their stems 
tucked cosily fa loug, fragile glasses, tell the 
ever-welcome uewse that the summer is near. 

The West-end shops are brave with dainty 
straw hats and bonnets, decorated with sweet 
spring flowers, broad brimmed hats te be worn 
gipey fashion, gay-coioured euoshades fringed 
with blossoms ; while dear old Father Thames, 
from London Bridge to Oxford, is literally alive 
with laughing girls manving fairylike little 
craft, and water-parties are flitting along paat 
the fresh verdant green landscapes, singin 
snatches of song, much to the amusement 4 
surprise of the water-fowl and haughty swans 
that swarm the river-side reeds and tags. 

“Ob, Louie, this is fairly lovely,” exclaimed 
Sassie, as ber sister took out of a box an ex- 
quisite pear!-grey satin costume fresh from the 
milliner’s, trimmed with cable. “I never saw 
such a darling ducksy of a thing in my life.” 

** Wait, Sassie, till you see my wedding dress,” 
replied Louie; “it’s simply perfect.” 

"It cannot be prettier than this!” holding it 
at arm’e length, her pretty eyes dancing with 
delight at the chaste work of art, for such it 
was, being a model from Paris. 

“ What a darlingyou are! How [ shall miss 
you, Sassi. I wish it were permitted for a 
bride to have her sister accompany her on her 
tour,” said Louie, with a sigh, as she placed the 
shimmering robe carefully on a couch. 

““Y fear Digby. would not share your derige, 
sister mine!” replied Sassie, affectionately, as 
ehe twined her arms around her sister’s slender 
waist, and kissed the rosebud mouth with oh! 
such a wealth of tenderness, 

It waea pretty home’ picture, the two fair girls 
both very similar in form and feature entwined 
in each others’ arms, a veritable pair of graces, 
both robed alike in some soft cashmere of paleat 
blue clinging around their symmetrical limbs, 
making them appear like the Greek maidens of 
old, 

He who could look on evch a touching but 
pretty sight of girlish love and inaocence must 
be callous indeed. 

“Perhaps you would aot care to make the 
third, eb, Sassie?”’ replied Louie, mischievously, 
“and then tell me, a dignified matron it is to be, 
that Digby wouldo’t like it! Fie, fie, sweet 
little hypocrite, I know all about it. You are 
thinking of that prince of knights who rescued 
you in the Park, and counting the days, nay, the 
very hours, when he shall come aud claim his 
reward,” 

“Oh, how you do rattle on, Louie!” she re- 
plied, softly, while the telltale blushes bedewed 
her face. 

“Come it’s no use denying it, I have gueszed 
right. But, joking apart, it will be the happiest 
day of my life, dearest Sassie, when I am suni- 
moued to attend your wedding. Besides, I am 
positively dying with curiosity to see- thie hand- 
some knight, and to thank and-~yes, I will 
confess—lize him » thousand times for giving 
raother and me your dear self safe and sound, even 
if 1 do tease em's a wee bit, But here comes 
Hester, so let’s make haste and dress for our 
ride |” 

While the preparations were being carried out 
for the nuptials of Louie Musgrave and Digby 
Giendive, Keith was working hard ic Rome, 
and the end of April still found him culling 
knowledge aod future success, visiting daily the 


| Palazzo Borghese, where the walls of the upper 
May, when I shall sue for my darling’s hand. | 


rooms aro covered with the glorious landscapes of 
the great Vernet, whose genius would lead a 
spectator to believe he was in the midst of green 
fields and shining rivera. 

Here he ctudied Titian, Raphael, Aunibal, 
Caracci, Albano, and Domenichino, until his 
frame was weakened and his eyes were fever- 
laden. His was the true poet's «oul, contend to 
wear himself out for his beloved art. 

‘Come, old man, you must not work too hard,” 
said Egerton, tapping him om the shoulder a4 
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—_— , ayy: 
the young painter was putting the finishing 
touches to s beautiful landecape for a gift to his 
brother’s bride; “see I am going to carry you 
off for a good walk. Why, your hand burns and 
your eyes are full of fever, You must either 
tke more reap or you will knock yourself up.’ 

‘Oh, there’s no need for anxiety, Egerton, I’m 
all righo,” he said, cheerfully. “ You are aware 
of what a fellow T am to carry out eny task I set 
myself, and you know the issues at stake, and my 
ardentdesire to make an illustrious name, and 
for whose dear sake Iam straining every nerve to 
aceowplish it,” : 

“J know all that, Keith ; but as your old chum 
ana friend, take my advice and pack up every 
brush and picture, and return to England at 
ones and claim your bride, and take a long 
holiday.’ 

*¢ Well, I think you are right, o!d man ; for to 
tall you tbe truth, [ do feel a little jaded. But 
here comes my man with letters, Will you ex- 
oyse my opening this one; I eee it’s from old 
Digby ?” 

Certainly ; read away. I'll take a survey of 
your works, and smoke a weed in the meanwhile,” 

* Don’t move, Egerton, I wish you to hear 
this one,” 

“ Vire away, then !” said his friend, etretehing 
out his long legs and flicking the dust off his 
irreproachable boots, 

The letter ran thus :--- 


“Dgan orp Kerra,—Why haven’t you turned 
1p yet? Mother and all the dowagers are dis- 
irneted ab your non-arrival ab this auspicious 
occasion ; besides, it’s nob kind of you, for I do 
co long te introduce you to your new sister, [ 
fee| sure yeu will love her sa she deserves, She 
is an avgol-—mind, that is not only my opinion, 
byt thay of everyone who comes near my sweet 

0g. 

“Now, I know you would not for the world 
ckood the happiness of my wedding-day, s0 
réurn aud be in readiness to kiss my bride, 
The ceremony takes place on the twentieth. 

Lovg'ng hearte and arms are waiting for you. 
From your loving brother, 
“Dicky GLENDIVveE.” 
> . . * * 

All is bustle and plessurable excitement at 
St. James's, Piccadilly, Carriages are roiling up 
with smart corchmeu and footmen bedecked in 
white satin favours, 3 little posy of orange 
blossoms nestling in each. The whips are also 
brave with snowy ribbons, 

The crowd are-fast gathering, as all London 
crowds do, whether it be a etreet fight or 
funeral. 

The shopkeepers are infected with the excite. 
env, aad graze out of the windows in hopes of 
eniching sight of the bride, for it is evidently a 
fashicusble affair, as the grand carriages and 
prancing horses testify, that keep dashing up, 
Dearing lovely girls and stately matrons to the 
exred edifice, 

‘ is one of those delicious, rarefied mornings 

‘ we get in the early summer, aud the sun is 

glinting in golden glory on the old church, while 

everywhere the air seems laden with fragrant 
>wers, 

Here they come !” shouted the excited sight- 
ecers, “Ob, how lovely !” is passed from every 
mouth, as the carriage bearing the sweet heroine 
of the hour arrived, 

“Come, my darling, be brave,” whiapered 
Lady Musgrave, as she led Louie up the grey, 
gid steps, “If your brother has not come to 
assist ad your bridal he will very likely errive 
before you start,” 

"Is is not for my sake, darling mother, but 
Dighy will be so disappointed and grieved.” 

On they go as the fine organ peale the wedding 
march from Athelie, the lovely bride in shim- 
mering robes leaning on the arm of her etately 
“mother, whose gentle heart is very sad as she 
Dasses the crowded aisie towards the chancel 
Where the bridegroom etands to receive Ler, 

Around her golden head, with ite clouds of 
coat!y lace, King So! dances as if with joy, casting 
prisms of ambient light on the jewels which 





The bevy of fair bridesmaids gathered ground 


her, and fairest of all was Sassie, who stood by 


her siater’s side with a wistful exprocs'oa in her 
lovely eyes. 
The Benediction was said, there was a rustle 


of silken dresses, the organ again pealed forth in 
volumes of grand melody, as the bride aud bride- 
groom passed into the vestry, 

The signatures were duly signed, avd Louie 
and her husband re-entered the church to receive 
the congratulations of their numerous friends 
and relatives. 

Just as the bride was passing along to speak 
to one of her attendants her train became 
entangled by zome brass ornamental nal’, tear 
ing the delicate lace, 

In @ moment she waz encircled by her 
bridesmaids, to put matters straight by pins, &c. 

Just then, as if the very power «f{ evil was 
determined to mar this bright scene, Keith 
Glendive entered the church and made his wa; 
to the group, and saw Ssssie in her whit 
robe and tulie veil standing beside bis brother 
Digby. 

The sight seemed to turn his brain, and her 
agitated manner on seeing him added to the 
frightful delusion that he stood before his 
brother's bride. 

She, poor child, was spell-bound, dumb, Not 
80 Digby, who said,— 

“ Bevter late than never, Keith, this is—~- 

“A traitress}” he exclaimed, excitedly. 
Then turuving to Sassie, he hissed rather than 
eaid,— 

“May Heaven forgive you, for I never 
can!” and then rushed madly ont of the 
church before anyone could realise what had 
occurred, 

Sassic, pale as the snowy robex she wore, would 








in time. 

All was now flurry and excitement, emelling- 
salts, water, and every kind of restoratives ad- 
ruinistered amid the— 

“Oh, dear! fancy Sassie going off like this ! 
How very odd! 
for her nerves,” &c., from her female friends, 
who would persist in surrounding the poor girl, 
shuttivg out the air-—~the only thing she needed, 

No oue knew or guessed what had happened 
but Digby, who, with great presence of rind, 


his beet man. 
There was o set, deadly palor on Keith's | 








i 
} 





vhone on her hair, neck and arme, 


mock him with its very brightness aud cheeri 
ness, 

One idea, one thought scorched his poor dazed 
brain, lent winga to bis feet His ideal woman 
the dream of hie life, she whom he had believed 
perfect beyond woman, the personification of a)! | 
that was true acd noble, was false—a very female 
Judas ! 

“Oh, Heaven!” he groaned, “can such a 
black sou! inhabit eo fair a tenement? And this 
is my poor deceived brother's bride. Oh ! merci- 
ful Heaven, have pity on him!” 

He still strode on, recalling that last day in his 
studio in Florence, when she dared to tel! him 
ae she lay in his arms, “that she never remem- 
bered when she first began to love him for it 
seemed she had alwaya done so, ’ 

Her looks, tones, words, stood out black and 
full of condemnation, and seared bim as with a 
hot fron. 

His brother’s bride, and he loved her to mad- 
nes! He knew it now, that he had lost her for 
ever, by the full force of the burning passion 
that wae consuming his reason and manhood, 

“ Why did she deceive me?” he cried. ‘If 
she had confided in me J might, with the aid of 
my art and travel, have conquered my i-elings 
before it was too late, Oh! and [ rescued ber | 
from death for him, my rival)” 

Then the evil tempter whirpered 

“Now is the time for revenge and bate,” as 
the father of darkness did to Cxuin when he 
turned and slew his brother Abel, and stopping 








have sunk on the floor had not Digby caught her | 


{ 
' 
| 

PO PES ‘ . | 

Over sensitive, too much | gofi brown eyos were looking full of affectionate 

: 
' 
! 


face, a wild, fierce gleam in his eyes as he fled! pied j: 


| out into the brilliant eunshine that scemed te | 


{ looked into hie wan face; and that tender, faith- 
i fal y} ree 


| the poor, heart-broken girl. 


i Re ee ee Be eee al 


| t0 wipe the beada of perspiration and iter 
avguish froma his brow, he cried 





* Why shovid my brot! res 
Sassie and me? Sha is min D 
I not save her jifea? Is not 2 
he could ever dream? Ue tear her 
from me. I wili kill him rather! She is my 


twin soul, my life. Ill wrest ber from his arms 





’ ” 
l'll-—— 

But before he could sav snot word. a 
blauk came over his whoie fram > an atag 


gering, as if drunk with wine, be fell to the 
earth 

Merciful forgetfulness now came enveloping 
him in its mantle, and he Jay pe:fectly uncon. 
acious, hia bonuy curls clustering sround bis head 
dank and clammy, and lying iv ringa on hfs 
broad, white brow, 

No one took any heed of him in Ken.isgion 
gardena; they only wondered at seeing 
fently a gentleman asleep on the green sward. 

‘Been making a night of it,” rewarked the 
idlers, who passed on, only too ‘glad to sy 
something uncharitable of their brother, who 
lag defencelese, unable to rebut their bitter 
satires, 

( 


| 














j 
| 

ye coffers and tale-bearers who go 
; about picking holes in thy neighbours’ coate, 
| do ye never stay to reflecb thas as you have 
| judged thy fellow-men that so will ye be judged 
} on that laet great day by an aug y and justly 
| incensed Father } 

H 

i * O seek not with a daring hand to ratse 

| The vei) that hides love's sacred my 5 

| Lest in the impicua act all love ehou!d cie 

| And on your lips its solemn song of praise 

{ Be turned to {dle fable.” 


At last he awoke. The dews of evening wero 
wing his hot brow with their we'come fresh 
ness, and restorite the poor, tired nature to 
life and its realities, joys sod aorrows, 

All seemed a hori ream, a bightmare, aud 
he stretched out his band to feel where be was, and 
| found it caressed and licked loving!» by a dog, his 
only friend—a poor, half-starved creature, whose 








hle 


syrpalby at poor, prostrate, weak, Glendive, as 
much as to pay,— 

“Your owa kind bave pa 
giving a eecond 
arein trouble ; but \ par 


you by, not 
6 to learn if you 
il-used kicked cur 


parried off the fair inquisitorx, and got Sassie out | wil} stand by you aud give you my dumb friend. 
without any fuse or eslandre by placiog her | .»;, .. . , 
between Lady Musgrave and lord Burlington, | ries 


1 interest. 

y ives dow!” he murmured, half-raising 
n hie elbow to look around, and the 

paws on Keith’s knees, and 

hot bands and 


hin SF 4 
creature u his 
old nose against hi 


eued the flood-gates of hia pent up 
misery, and he burst into a flood of tears, wrung 
from his very soul; and as he wapt bis new 
friend still cat by patiently, protectingly. At 
iast he felt relieved and said, brokenly, ‘Poor, 
feithful creature; T am mot worthy of euch a 
friend as you. Will you stay with me? 7 need 
¢ympathy, and you seem to require it too. You 
have been hadly ad, Come, old fellow, lot's 
see what kind of an appetite you've got.” 

He rese to his feet and pulled hiimeelf to- 
gether; bia canine friend waging cis shaggy 
tail with delight. And they wouded their way 
together, 


When the bridal party arrived home Sarai 
had regained her usual comporure apparently 
but was uneble to appear ae che breakfast, much 
to the grief and ppointment of ber mother 
and sister. 

“Come, my prefty lady bird, coaxed hey 
faithful maid, old Heeter ; “drink this and put 
the roses on your bonny face egain, Why its 
pretty face ie as white os its dress.” 

“Oh, Hester, I dou’n want to live!” moaned 
* Life fs now pur- 
“poseless, a mockery,” as she laid ber litle avaber- 
braided head on Hester's kind boson 

“But why, dearie? Whot has iappened to 
you? Come, lay your head here on toy shoulder 
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snd confide this sad trouble tu your old Heeter. | 
Believe me, dear child, when I tell you that yoru 
grief will sure to be leas if you uuburden it. 1 
may advise you; ab any rate, I can sympathise 
with you. Come ”-—this as she patted the poor, 
little trembling hand, and preswed the storm- 
beaten, delicate form in her ample arms, as she 
had done when Sassie had }won a wee child, and 
stole up to Heater’s room fur ecmfort and love. 

There amidst bitter sobs she told her tale, 
withholding nothing that had occurred, and then 
exclaimed, — 

“What have I now to live for, dear Heater, 
when he whom I loved better than my own life 
called me traitress, and spurned me with a look 
if ecorn shd hate! Ob, fo will break my heart ! 
What had I done to deserve this torture ?” 
‘Hush, ladybird, calm yourself. Listen to 

You say he came into the church, and that 
he is a brother of dear Mi-s Louie's husband— 

g¢ her pardon, I mean Mra. Glendive 
Heaven bleas the dear child, she’ll never be any- 
hing but Miss Loufe t Can't you ses that 


me. 


me | 





between the frame was 2a letter that raa 
thus :— 


“Dear Drovy,—-f have send you the portrait 
of your wife, which 1 took fondly believing she 
was freo, It must neh remain with me; it is 
yours by every right. I have tried to echooi 
my heart to meet your wife, Heaven knows 
how hard! but have fafled as yet. Time may 
conquer my rebel heart, and (hen, perhaps, eome 
day | may return to my dear mother, and look 
upon you and your wife with the holy feelings of 
a brother. I beg of you, as you value my happi- 
ness aud your peace of mind, not to seek me 
out; but let me pray, as I do earnestly, for 
yours aud your wife's happiness, and for strength 
to keep me from tamptation.—Your unhappy, 
but resigned brother, 

“Kerra Grenpive.” 


“Poor wivtaken brother!” ek Digby. 
“ What would Inot give to know where you are, 
to comfort your heavy heart that is bursting 





your lover is labouring under some @readfu! mis- 
take! Stop, where were you when he ruehed 
» to you ¥” 
‘*t was atanding by the cide of Digby. We 


ere chatting while Louis was by the 
or having the lace of her train pinned by the 
bridesmaids P 
‘T see it all!” cried Hester, excitedly, as sho 
irew Saveis toa cheval glass, ‘Id speaks for 
itself~-he took you for the bride, sud in his anger 
ud horror tore out of the place before matters 
uld be set straight.” 


“Oh! do you really think thabp was it!” 

this as she surveyed her white-robed figure | 
! 
tically, 


“Look at your veil, yo 
\owsoms, which he, not | 
no doubt for orange blossoms! Depend upon it, 
» will come pleadiag for pardon before very 
ng.” 

Dear old comforter! I can never tell you 
how happy you have made me, or how grateful 
I am for your clear judgment. I feel eure you 
are right. It wae the thought of my deceit iu 
elfing him I loved him, and then, as he aup- 
ose, seeing me the bride of his brothen” 

“What did I tell you, dearie? That if you 
would ehare your trouble with me that you 
would feel comforted !” 

“T promise now that in the future I will 
ome te you with oll my little cares ; yes, and 
even my secrets,” she said, ax she clasped her 
seautiful arms round Hester’s neck and kissed 
her lovingly. 

Before Digby and his bride started for their 
our he told Lady Musgrave what had happened, 
sud promised to move Heaven and earth to fiud 
is brother, and to compel him to make an 
explanation of his strange conduct. 

All the gey London season Sassie was 
witsing from the routs, parties, and balls, 
Not even the combined persuasions of her 

sother or Hester would induce her to accept 
2 invitation. The only house she visited 
wae her sister's, Mrs. Digby Gleudive, who had 
returned to town to take her place among the 
grand dames of society-—-a sweet, interesting, 
iaié shy matron, fully alive to the dignity of her 
1ew position, 

Sassie felb at reat in Mrs, Glendive's charming 


ur wreath of apple 


in Cromwell-gardeus, where she could feast } 


1er eyes on Keith's portrait—a magaificent one, 
too, taken by a brother artist for Digby. 
sides, the poor girl was always hoping to learn 
ome tidings of the truant, and naturally felt 
hat here, in hia brother's house, she would be 
eure to hear something soon, 

Oh, how weary she felt as days passed and 
ihe sumimer waned! But no tidings of Keith 
ame to ease her mind 

‘Will he never come?” she would murmur, 

ehe gazed tenderly, with tear-dimmed eyes, 
>| his portrait, that she fancied looked down 
son her sorrowfully and reproachfully. 

One day there arrive? a packing case 

idreesed to Digby Glendive ; and, lo! when it 
was opened there lay the veritable picture 
Keith had painted of Sagsie, and tucked 


or perish in the attempt !” 
| 


veatry | 


‘ing a female, mistook | 


Be- | 


with sorrow for nothing! Poor impulsive 
| Kalth! you ehall be found. I'll search for you, 


Keith wandered about from one place to 
‘another, bis faithful dog always beside bim, 
vshom he bad vamed Gulliver. When be sat 

own on some venorable old ruin, or preen 
mos bank covered with purple violets, the doz, 
now fat and sleek, would cronch beside him, and 
look up into his grief-stricken fave. 

ine day he thought,—.- 

“Why shou'd J lows my youth and wage the 
gift tuat Heaven has blest me with No, Ill 
throw off thie contemptible feellug of self and 
| live ; yea, live for tae good of my art and my 
fellow-men.” 

And with this brave resolve peace returned to 
| his soul and a holy calm to his eyes, aad freeh 
colours were looked ever and he was soon absorbed 
in hie art paiatiug with greater skill aud divine 
genius then he had ever done before in his hap- 
piest days. 

“A lady, siguor, wishes to cee you,” said a 
servant. 

“Shew her in at once,” returned Keith, 

“T crave your pardon, sir,” said a sweet voice, 
as a delicate-looking woman entered the studio, 
evidently suffering from edthe trouble. “I am 
the wife of Jean Martelli, and he is lying pros- 
trate with fever, juet as he waa fiaishing a cam- 
mission, and unleas it is completed by next 
Wednesday we shali lose the ali that he bas 
done, and we can ill afford thas,’ 

‘*T wee,” he said, kindly, “you want some one 
to complete it, and have coms to me to help 
youl” 

“Yes,” she said, softly. “Icame to you be- 
cause you are the friend of struggling artiate, 
aud I thought you would perhaps help us.” 

“Tam indeed glad, because it will affurd me 
the greatest happiness to assist you. Will you 
take me where the picture is? It shall be 
finished by Wednesday.” 

She led the way to a larg ancient church, aud 
pointed tothe high altar where, just beneath three 
beautifully-painted windows, hung the uafinished 
picture ; on a level with it was the scaffold for 
the artist to work on, 

The subject was the “‘ Divine Child Teaching in 
the Temple,” only fhe Saviour was wanting. 

Keith stood before the half-flnished canvas ; a 
glow spread over bis countevance, a bright light 
| beamed from his eyes as he conjured up in his 
fertile imagination the Glorious Child standing ia 
the vacant place ; and in another moment, while 
the inspiration held him, he caught up the pen: 
cils that were lying just as they were when the 
stricken artist was carried out of the church, and 
sketched the figure of the Redeemer ; and as he 
worked on, watched by the grateful young wife 
and the priest, a full chorus of fresh young voices 
burst forth in a grand anthem, the venerable 
organ pealed and rolled in melody down the aisle, 
and Keith still worked on thrilled to his very 
soul, till his preliminary work was finished, and 
then he was thanked and blessed by the priest 
and the grateful woman. 

**You here, dear old Gulliver!” he said, as 
the dog raised himself from the marble pavement 





where he had been lying waiting for his master 
outside the building. “I'll make a picture of 
you, decr old friend, some day.” 

The next morning founi Keith at his post, 
the nextand the sext, and as he stood there he 
looked more like some saint or martyr as the sun 
streamed in at the windows, casting gorgeous 
hues of crimson, blue aud purple radiance round 
his finely-shaped head. 

At last the painting was fiaished, the artist’s 
work was done. But poor Keith had toiled night 
and day to keep his word, unmindful of hunger 
and even thirat, and he had just sufficient awwength 
to totter down off the old, and then fainted. 

There they found him at the foot of the 
altar, 

He was raized with tender hands, and carried 
into the priest’s house, and tended with loving 
care by sweet, gentle women, Sisters of the Con 
vent, 

But while he iay tossing with low fever, 
brought on by long fastings and absorption in his 
work, the people flocked from far and near to see 
the wonderful figure of the Holy Child. And 
they all stood amazed at the marvellous crea- 
j tion, at the calm, blue eyes that seemed to 

poor down a flood of light on the wondering 
doctors who were listening iu rapt interest to the 
words of wisdom proceeding from his parted lips. 
The shining gold curls rolled down on his 
shoulders ; and the pure white robe fiowed to the 
; sandalled feet. 

© Bow lovely ! 16 seems that no mortal mav 
could have painted it,” said many. “It is 
divine!” said others among them, The strug: 
gling artist that Keith had helped was able to 
get about now, and devoted all his time to the 
poor invalid. 

“Shall we never hear any tidings of my darling 
boy $" cried his poor bereaved wotber, one day 
as she sat tearfully looking out of the hotel 
wiudow. 

“ Don’t despair, mother dear, now that we are 
ov the right track,” said Digby, affeotionately. 
“Who knows, perhaps my darting Loule and 
Sassie may hear some tidings of bim to-day! 
Come, be brave! all will be well yet, E feel 
sure.” 

“ Heaven grant it, my son!” she said, fer 
venbly. 

As she spoke the two girls came into the room, 
and Louie ran forward, and kissing the old lady 
gently, exclaimed, “Oh! mother, dear, listen | 
Sasele and I have found Keith—indead, we have ! 
You tell, Sassie, you are more coherent than 5." 

In a few brief words Sassie told how they were 
passing one of the churches, and seeing 4 great 
aumber of people, they entered, simply out oi 
curiosity, aud followed them to a magaificert 
altar- piece, and how murmurs of sympathy were 
uttered by many 2t the-illuess of the gentieman 
who painted it out of pure kindness, aot for 
money. 

“Bub be may uct be my datling boy!” said 
the old lady, uot quite convinced. 

“¥ feel sure it is, dear Mra, Glendive,” replied 
Sasele ; * for we inquired hie name, and it ia 
Keith Glendive—there |” and her eyes gleamed 
and sparkled with a glsd joy that made her took 
her own bright self again. 

“May Heaven be praised ! murmured Mrs. 
Glendive, earnestly. 

For days Keith straggled betiveen life and 
death, but it did not last long. And one day he 
opened his eyes to consciousness to gas3 upon 
the loving face of his gentle mothex, 

They closed again ia quiet joy. He never 
asked how she came there—he was coatent to 
know that she was with him. 

When he was aviticient!y strong she told hia: 
that Digby and his wife were in Rome, aud 
wished—oh | so deariy— io see bim. 

“He has seen and been with you, dear; 
when you were delirious he nursed you.” 

‘* And she, mother?” he said, feebly. “ Did 
Sassie come to me too!” 

“No, my dear ; it was best that she should 
not see you till you became stronger, but 
Digby's wife came.” 

“ What are you talking about, mother!” he 
said, excitedly. ' My brother's wife is Sassie!” 

"Is it safe? Oh! Heaven help me to uc: 
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barden my child's soul from this cloud of grief 
that is bearing it down! They say joy never 
hills. I leave all to Thee who has restored him 
to @ mother’s arms |” she murmured, 

“Why don’t you speak?” he added, im- 

tly. 

ar an ote be brave Keith, and listen to me 
for a few moments 1” ; 

“Yes, { can; bub you ere emiling Oh; 
make hsate, eomething tells me—but no, I dare 
not think, in case I may be plunged into further 


rr.” 
“Teese fe nob your brother's wite! He 
married her sister, whom you never saw, You 
raw Sassie in her bri ’a dress, and took 
her to be the bride, and rushed away.” 
‘Oh! what blind madness! Can she ever 
pardon one who has se cruelly wronged her }” he 


poaned, 

ae Yee ; she, poor child, has forgives you, and 
now awaits your returning health with oh ! such 
yearning love, that you would try and get well 


and if it were only to comfort the dear 
child’s f heart.” 
* Well!” he cried, joyfully. “I feel like a 


’ 
t! See, mother, dear,” this ae he tried to 
1a cushion to test his strength ; but the poor 
hands trembled sadly, and with sweet, ha: 
rmile, he continued, “I feel drowsy. I think I 
could sleep now. But where is my dog! Is he 
eafe, I wonder?” 

“Yes, Keith, the dear creature is here, on a 
soft mat the kind sisters bave had placed for 
him outside your door, The poor thing would 
pot leave you. See!” this as she opened the 
door and let the delighted Gulliver in, just to, 
as hie mother smilingly said, congratulate the 
patient on his recovery. 

All traces of care and anguish were gone 
from his face ; @ serene smile of rapture now re- 
placed them; and his mother knelt reverently 
by the sleeper’s bedside and offered grateful 
thanksgiving to a mercifal Father who had saved 
the life of her beloved son, and who was lost 
aud was found, 

In a week's time Keith war sufficiently strong 
to be removed in & comfortable easy carriage to 
the hotel where his mother was staying. 

On seeing his brother Keith exclaimed, as he 
clasped the outstretched hand,— 

“ Dear, dear old Digby, can you ever forgive 
me my blundering stupidity ?” 

“ Forgive, old man! Why, there’s nothing 
to forgive! You behaved uobly under the cir- 
cumstances ; and you are dearer to me than 
ever. But there is one who you owe every re- 
paration that lies in your power—-one who has 
been your guardian angel, and is true as steel, 
Such @ woman is, as St. Paul truly eaid, ' Far 
more precious than rubies.’ Take her from the 
hands of your brother,” this as sweet Sassie 
entered the room at a given signal, and was 
folded to his throbbing heart, 

With gentle tread Digby left the room and 
the happy lovers to Senate, feeling that 
their meeting was too sacred for other eyes to 
Witness, 

_in the early spriag, when the primrozes, daffo- 
dus, and violets were in full flower, there was a 
wedding at the same church as before, St. 
Jamvea's, Piccadilly, but the bride was even more 
lovely than the cther, and created as much sen- 
sation, 

_ lt was Saswie’s bridal with her noble knight, 
Keith Glendive; and the Honourable Egerton 
Tyrie was best man to the happy bridegroom. 
Mr. and Mrs, Digby Glendive, the stately Lady 
Musgrave, and Mra. Glendive, stood by the hand- 
‘ome young couple ; as also did Hester, looking 
quite radiant in her silver grey silk aud smart 
se bonnet, a gift from her dear young mis- 

£8, 

Phere was a perfect garden of pretty girls, 
Causing Egerton’s attention to be somewhat 
divided, as be epeculated in hia mind which one 
out of them all to go in and win before the day 
of Gays was ended, 

As the bridal party left the church bis mind 
Was fully made up, and the beautiful Maude 
Stanley was the chosen one, much to her delight, 
if blushes and dimples tell the truth. 


U ro ** . . . " . 
right flowers strewed the path of bride and ! married right and tight as wuob as am, untese,” 4 








bridegroom ; and the sweet face of Sassie 
gleamed through her veil, with her shy eyes 
sparkling with a rare light, rivalling the gems 
that tried to outshine them, as they glinted ix 
the rays of the sun on her neck and armas. 

“My wife, my heart’s treasure!” said her 
husband, as he clasped the alight form to his 
heart when they were alone in the carriage, 
“ My joy is complete.” 

A eeraphic smile came into Sassie’s face as she 
replied, nervously, -~ 

“ Darling husband, sweet title that I can now 
cherish for ever, my bliss is more than com- 
plete. My one earnest desire will be to make 
myself more worthy of your love,” 

“The one haunting thought that drove me 
mad almost, took this shape-—-Was she true i” 
he said. ‘‘ And now it ir eet at rest for ever.” 

At this happy juncture, Guiliver—the carriage 
having stopped at the mansion—gave a joyous 
bark, and rattled his new silver collar, to which 
was appended a wedding favour, as much aa to 
say,— 

“ Dear master and mistress, don’t I look brave 
in my finery? And haven’t J, as well as your 
éarling mistress, been true?” 


[THE RYD.} 








MADELINE GRANT. 
—:0t— 
CHAPTER XXX, 
Mr. Grant devoured his dinner with gusto. 
His appetite was in good case, and asked no mor 


troublesome questions, 
He soon afterwards took himself off to bed, 


leaving his daughter to sing and make merry as | 


she chose; and she did sing, as we have noted, 
song after song, bud after awhile she went over 
and gat upon the fteader-stool, in front of the 
identical fire that had been a furnace for her 
ring, and tried to think honestly that she had 
done right. 

She offered a sop to her conscience in assuring 
herself that muext morning, hall, rain, or 
snow, she would go down to Holt Hill, and see 
Harry, and have a good serious talk with his 
nurse. 

Her father would not be out of bed till 
twelve o'clock, and thus the coast would be 
clear. 

She carried out this resolution to the letter, 
arriving at a little after nine at the farm ina 
station fly, much to Mrs. Holt’s amazement, 
and ependivg a good two hours in her and her 
bursling’s company. 

She asked many questions, and was warmly 
assured that, though little Harry wae not to 
say a great big strovg boy like ‘Tom, the 
ploughman’s child of the same age, yet that 
nothing ailed him but his teeth, and that the 
double high onee were through now, and she, 
his mother, need give herself no uneasiness, 

“Mr. Glyn was full of fancies. He was twice 
down last week, and had been telling her, 
maybe, and alarming her for nothing.” 

“Mr, Glyn—Mr, Glyn,” said Madeline, be- 
coming scarlet, and feeling a certain huskiness in 
ber throat, but knowing that the fact she was 
about to disclose must come out sooner or Jater, 
and that the first blow is half the battle, ‘* Mr. 
Glyn and I have had a serivus disagreement. We 
have agreed to differ, and to part,” looking 
steadily tuto the fire, 

“Laws, gracious mercy!” ejaculated Mes. 
Holt, nearly dropping Mactier Glyn, “you don’t 
say so! Goodness gracious, you don’t mean it, 
ma'am! You are joking!” 

“No, indeed,” very decidedly, ‘‘I am not 
Mrs, Holt; and you need not call me ‘ma’am’ 
any nore, for, although I am married, I am going 
back to be Miss—Miss Girant, always. Please 
never call me Mra, Glyn agaiu,” 

** But you can’t do that,” exclaimed Mca. Holt, 
n @ loud tone of expostulstion. ‘‘ You are 


lowering her voice, ‘it’s 9 divorce you are after 
getting.” 

“Divorce, no! Nothing of the sort; but Mr. 
Glyn aad I have agreed to be—to be strangers, 
and to forget we have ever been married, and as 
I am only known to many as Miss Grant it is 
quite easy.” 

“It’s nothing of the sort, ma’am,” ener- 
getically, ‘and you are mad to think of such 
athing. Why, 1 might jost ae well go and call 
myself Kate Fisher once more, and say I was 
never married to Holt. That would bea fine 
How do yeu doJ.and we had no children. 
Now, in your case it’s worse, and more ridicu- 
lous to thiok of still. What's to be done abont 
this boy? Who is his mother? You can’t 
well say Miss Grant, now, can you! Believe 
me,” seeing her visitor’s face of crimson astonish 
ment, “iy won’t do. It’s just one of these 
common e*quabbles among married folks that 
blows over. Why, Holt and I hae many a tiff, 
aud weare none the worse. You and Mr. Glyn 
must just make it up. You are both young, and 
maybe he is a bit determined like, and wieles to 
have his own way, as most men do; but excuse 
me, ma’aw, as your friend and wishing wall to 
you, and a much older woman than yourself, 
if 1 make too bold. You area bit trying. You 
seo it’s not pleasant for e young fellow to have 
his wife leave him for a year, aud go galiyanting 
about as s young unmarried lady; and@ then 
Mr. Glyn is greatly set upon the child ; and 2 
man, somehow, of course, expects that his wife 
will look after his children herself. Excuse me 
again, ma’aw, if I make soo free, but I don’t like 
to eee a young girl going astray, even of a ren! 
fay above me, without just giving her a word,” 
wiping her hot face as she spoke with her hand 
kerchief. 





Madeline sat in silence, feeling very red and 
very wretched, but all the same very much bext 
on her own way. 

"You forget that there are always two sides 
to the question, Mrs. Holt,” she said at last, ‘‘I 
know you mean very kindly, but there ia my 
father to be thought of. He is av invalid. I an: 
hie only child, and I must study him—-yor 
understand ?” 

“Maybe if he wasn’t so rich you would not 
think of him so much,” put in Mrs, Hol! 
bluntly. 

“Yes, I would,” retorted Madeline, hotly 
| stung by this sneer; ‘but I see that you are 
} prejudiced, Mre. Ifoit. You forget what the 
| Bible eays about honouring your father and you: 
mother,” 
' 





“No, no, I don’t; but the Bible eays a deol 
about huebands and wives, too. I dcn't forget 
j that, Stick to your husband, It’s the law o’ 
the land and it’s the law o’ the Bible,” said Mrs. 
Holt, ia her most unyielding voies, 

She also said a great deal more, but she 
failed to persuade her visitor or to bend her 
pride, and sbe soon perceived that it was no uee 

Money and grandeur, she told herself, hac 
turned her head. Some day she would be 
sorry for what she was doing now ; and, auy- 
way, it was an il! and thankless business for 
a third party to meddle between a marric: 
couple. 

She had always known that he was the best of 
the two, and maybe Hut would allow she was 
right now. 

Here was this young lady turning her back 
| on husband and child, and taking for good her 
maiden name, and going off to foreign countries. 
Pretuy doinga—very pretty doings! 

At eleven o'clock her fly returned for Madeline 
Time was up; she must go. She kiszed little 
Harry over and over again, and wepi a few tears 
a3 she eaid,— 

“ How I wish I could take him with me, even 
if I could smuggle him as my maid's little 
boy 1” 

“Sakee and stars, Mra. Glyn exclaims’ 
Mra, Holt, angrily, “what are you thinking of 
| I wish his father heard you. Pass him off ae 2 
servant’s child! Well, upon my word, I 

never—~” 

At this crisis words ran abort; she could say 
| no more 
‘Mind you write to me offen, Mrs, Ho! 
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Uce 
(3 .e ee ee | « £2 “< Meve. “is! Sate 
on? li You bave our addrees, * Villa Fravcati, 
N L have left you a dozen stamped and 
di letiveloper. Please—please write to a 
- a- week.” 
Aad wi hurried “ good-bye” she stepped | 
i he # ted down her veil, and sat back 
wae driven fr the door, leaving Mrs 
Holt end son upou the steps, the form 
yi 
Jon’t beat ¢@ll{ Miss Grant, 





\ ter 


}, pointing to the rapidly-diaap 


Glyn dragged violently 


peariuig carriage shouted gleefully, “ Gee-gee, gee- 
gee 1” 
Madeline in another wee} s very pleasantly 
tied in a charming i, looking over the Bay 
f Nice and the Promeaade des Anglais, 

Phere luxury bad, as usual, chenged overy- 
thing into all that was charming and enjoy 
able, 

She had a carriage, a pair of pretty poni 
garcen aud tennis-ground, snd gave delighiful 


dinners snd “at homes,” for many of 
Loudon friends bad aleo come south 

Her father lavished presents on her, and she 
was surrounded wherever she went by a brilliant 
pageantry of flatterera and followers 

The horizon before her was bright. She could 
not help feeling a pardonable pride in the senea 
tion she created in her brilliant secial triumphe 
—in seeir of bouguets left daily at her 


thefr 








pies 


letle 


or, in seeing her name in enthusiastic 
paragray ba in the local papers; in knowing that 
the iact er expected presence brought crowds 
1 entertainment to the ‘‘ beautiful Miss 
jrant;” to know that she bad not a want in the 


a wich, she told herself, unful- 
tilled 

Wa |-aufficient to prove that her 
millenaium of happiness had commence! ? She 
e profeasional beauty of the place, though 


au ul- 


net this a 
Was tl 
ehe was in this particular the victim 


sought reputat 
I 


ion, 
She never deliberately aspired to thie doubtful 
honour, a aracter had been, to @ certain 
extent, forced upon her. 
Ul the same, in 
tislike her positiorz 
sto Mr. Grant he si 


1 the cl 
her secret heart, she did nob 
s sort of social queen—and 
uply gloried in it aud mace 





; 


your humble servant, 


“Kate How.” 
‘pis was a severe blow—the rush of maternal 
in»pulse swept all else away. 

She thrust aside her diamonds, bali dress, 
bouquets and masks, and hurried off to the tele- 
eraph office, and despatched 8 message,— 

‘'Ifhe is nob better I ehall start to-night, 
reply paid; and then she returned to the villa, 
quivering and trembling with impatience, 





| In case of the worst she told Josephine to 

| pack a few things, as she might be going te Eng: 

; land by the night expreee, 

| Josephine's jaw dropped, she was enjoying her- 

}8 y; the Carnival was just in full 
F nie was terrible! Must she be turn 

| } 

| Her face expressed her feelings mosh accu- 





no secret of the fact. 

Worth had corte blanche. Madeline’s costumes | 
must be worthy of her, so must Madeline’s | 
it s, and Madeline was nut averse to the | 
euggestior 

A new hat, which became all the rage, was 
named after her. Such is fame! A new yacht 

honoured by the same distinction. Youth, 


aunty, wealth, and distinction | 


Fortune seemed to go ont of her way to crowd 
favoure on this lucky young lady; but, alas! 


we ali know by bitter experience that fortune is 
& fickle jade, who smiles at one moment and who 
wne the next 


Thus, as 8 kiud of divinity in a gay avcial 


radise, weeke glided on with Madeline, 
Snriog had come, of course, ore thie. Sea and 
eky ceflected each other, suubeams glanced 


Sys the 


way the water seemed to Jangh 
the whole face of nature was one good-natured 


The windows of the house were ablaze with 
lowers, the turf under the olives was covered 
with anemones. Jonqvils, tea-rosea and narciasus 
fijled the air with their fragrance. Carnival had 
cumuienced 

Madeline was in a state of feverish gaiety and 
exhilaration. Ail her regrets and all her. little 
twipges of remorse, and she had had some, had 
-uceumbed to the anodyne of a season on the 
Riviera—and such a seaeon | 

But her epirits received a rude shock the very 
treat day of the Carnival in the form of a letter 
ill scrawled and ill-spelt, from Mrs, Holt, which 

an as follows :-— 


Hoxnorep Manam —TI think ib rite to let you 
10 that little Harry has been verry poorly the 
iact, two days, In cave he is not hatter I think 
ought to koow, aud might wish to come 
home. It’s his back teeth, The doctor looked 
very cerius last evening, and spoke of kontul 


yuu 





rately, and Maceline hastened to resssure her, 

"J shall not require you, Josephine ; I only go 
to see asick friend. ff I hear no good news I 
go this evening ; if they are better 1 atay; but 
1 think I'm almost eure I shall go,” 

How wae she to announce her departure to her 
father 7 

She made the plunge at once; her fears and 
her anxiety were not on Ais account now, 

s folt desperate and ready to dare anything 
ww brave anybody. 

She ran down into his cool sanctum, with its 
Jows open and jooking on the bay, its 
guudy-coloured awnings, and its wealth of cut 
flowers ; and, finding her parent smoking a ciga- 
rette ond reading the money article, abruptly 
excluimed,— 

“* Papa, lve had bad news from England; o 
friend of rine fs very fll, and if J do not have a 
letter to-night I go off by the mail.” 

* Madeline |” he cried, laying down the paper 
and gazing at herin angry astonishment, “ what 
are you thinkiug of Your sick friend has her 
own relations ; they would never expect you to 
go flying to her bedside from the very end of 
France, Nonsense, nonsense!” he concluded, 
imperatively, once more taking up the news and 
arranging his ‘‘ pince-nez” with grave delibera- 
tion. 

But Madeline was determined to make a show 
of resolution too, and said,—- 

“ Papa, in this matter [ must have my way; 
not often I take my owa course; 1 do 
everything, go everywhere to please you. You 
must give way to me eometimes,” 

Mr. Grast puehed back bis chair a full yard 
and gazed at his daughter with the liveliest ex- 
pression of astonishment, 

“Do not throw any obstacles in my way, papa, 
vor ever ack me where I am goivg—it is to see 
one who is very dear to me.” 

* Ah-ah—ab! notyourlover,I hope, madam?” 
he gasped. 

“*Nu; let that suffice, and let us understand 
oue another, father, at once, and plainly. I have 
been a good daughter to you ; I have made sacri- 
tices for you that you have never heard of or 
dream of Ah! the poor curate, thought Mr 
Grant to himeeif—and you must give me more 
liberty. 1m of age to go and come asI please 
unquestioned ; Tam no longer a child in leading 
firings. I can take excellent care of myself, and 
| must have more freedom 1” 

‘*Must—must—must! How many more 
musts? Well, atany rate, you ares girl to be 
trusted, and what you say is fair enough. You’ve 
given up, probably, some girlish fancy ; you have 
nursed me; you are a credit to me; and Pil not 
say nay. Youcan go and come as you please on 
tne ‘truso me allin all or not at all’ principle. 
You bave your advantages too, Madeline; a fine 
home. plenty of everything money cau buy. But 
we will not gointo that now. The question is, 
to put the matter in @ nutehell, when do you 
start? Gow much cash do you want? and when 
will you be back ¢"’ 

lt Madeline ware to kick over the traces and 
marryand leave him it wold not be pleasant ; 
she represented his pasa-key to rank and social 
BYECErK 

“ By the mail, alove, 
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its 


I have plenty of money, 





ious, but I don’t wish to frighten you, and I am and I}l not remain in Epgland later than a few 


' days. I’li be back for the regatta, you will see,” 

And so, witha few more remarks and assur- 
ances and expostulation on Mr, Grant’s part at 
her travelling aloue, she pocketed a cheque pressed 
upon her, and left the room conqueror for once ! 

Her father was easier to deal with than she 
had expected. Hugh was right! 

Then she rushed upstairs to her own sanctum 
avd locked the dvor, tore off her dress, and put 
ou her dressing gown, and sat down—in a fever 
both of mind and body—to wait—wait for the 
telegram 

She sat with her eyes fastened on the clock, 
her mind a perfect prey to her fears, 

Supposing the child was dead! She shud. 
dered involuntarily. If it were she should go 
out of her senses, 

Her avxiety increased with every hour. 

She was in a frenzy of impatience, now pacing 
the room, now sitting, now standing, unable 
for a moment to find rest for mind or body. 

Now a knock came-to the door at last— 
Josephine’s knock and Josephine’s voice, 

“A telegram for you, miss.” 

Her hands shook so much she could hardly 
open the door, hardy tear asunder the envelope 
or read its contents, 

Josephine had never seen her mistress ia this 
frantic distraught-looking state before — her 
colour like death or the colour of her gown ; her 
face haggard, her eyes wild, her hair hanging 
behind her in loose abandon, What did it 
mean } 

The telegram broughi good news, It said, — 





| 








** He is much better, no danger whatever ; you 
need nob come.” 

It did nob eay who was the sender—whoever it 
was it mattered little; the relief was great. 
What a fright Mre, Holt had given her-—and all 
for nothing ! 


CHAPTER XXXI, 

Hues had teken only one person into his con- 
fidence, and that was Mr, Jessop, As he sat 
smoking a post-midnight cigar over the fire in his 
friend’s chambers, he told bim “that Mrs. Glyn 
no longer existed. She wished to sink the name 
in Miss Grant; she preferred her preseut life, 
and wished to keep her marriage a secret always 
from her father.” ; 

This much Hugh had divulged. He felt that 
he must speak to someone; his heart was so 
sore he could not keep silence, and who so fitting 
« confidans as his old friend Dicky Jessop ¢ 

He waa chivalrous to Madelive iv spite of all 
that had come and gone, and veiled her defection 
as well as he could, not speaking fully oun of the 
bitterness of bis soul; but Mr. Jeasop’s active 
imagination filled in all the delicately traced out- 


' line, perhaps in rather a to» black a shading if 


the truth were known, 

However, he kept his surmises discreetly to him- 
self, and puffed and pondered for a long time in 
silence, Atlast he spoke,— 

“[ would let her alone, and not bother your 
head, Hugh. She will come back,” 

“T don’t think so,” said his companion, curtly. 

“She will come back on account of the child.” 

“ And what would euch a coming back be 
worth to me? It will not be for my sake,” 
retorted Mr. Glyn, with a face of rigid pallor, 
and holding hia feelings under diflicult restraint. 

“T know something else that would bring her 
back like a shot ont of a seventy-four pounder,” 
said Mr. Jessop, after another pause, meditatively 
surveying the coals as he spoke, “ Your paying 
attention to another woman! Get up a strong, 
remarkable flirtation, and she will be here before 
you can say Jack Robinson! Jealousy will brieg 
her hither if your plans will suit,” 

* I wouldn't give a button for the affection of 
a woman who was influenced solely by what you 
have suggested. No, no, I married her before 
she knew her own mind—before she had a chance 
of sesing other people, of knowing the world, or 
of having sufficient strength to resist temptations 
such a3 have been so unexpectedly placed in her 
path. On five hundred a year, ‘and with n0 
grand rich relations, Maddie and I would have 
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been bappy enough. As it is, she is happy 
enough, and I must get on as I can alone, 
made a mistake, I was too hasty. I shall 
abide by the position she has placed me in with 
wisat self-respec )and fortitude as is left to me,” 
“Nevertheless you married her, and gave her 
a home when she had no friends,” put in Mr. 
Jessop, sharply—Mr. Jeseop who, ab the bottom 
of his heart, was very fond of Hugh, and very, 
very angry with Madeline, ? 
‘It’s nob everyone I would tell, Dick,” said 


‘Haugh, “but you are my oldest friend. You are 


welcome to be introduced to the skeleton in my 
cupboard—an old friend’s privilege—we need 
never talk of it again. I suppose people get 
over these thiogs in time, There's nothing 
for it but work, plenty of work,” he con- 
cluded, with an air of hard determination in his 
manner, 

Although he talked in this ool, celf- 
restrained way, Mr, Jessop knew by years of 
experience that Hugh, who never made much 
fues about his feelinge, felt the. blow in every 
nerve—in every fibre of his mind and body. 

“Do not think too hardly of her, Dicky,” 
he said, promptly, reading the other's thoughts, 
“She is very young, very pretty, 1l’m only a 
poor, hard-working barrister, and she. had 
an awful time once—you know when. We 
must never forget how she came through 
that ordeal; and, after all, no one is my rival. 
If she does not care for me she cares for no 


other man. My only rival, the one who has 


ousted me, is riches, The enormous streogth of 
wealth has pushed me out of her heart and 
thoughte, aud no doubt time will thrust her out 
of mine.” 

“Time! stuff{ Time will never thrust 
away the fact that she is the mother of your 
child; he is a tie between you that neither 
riches, nor time, nor any amount of nonsense 
you may talk, nor any emount of matrimonial 
differences, can ever break, Bear that in mind, 
ugh | ” 

“You are mistaken in your idea of the whele 
case, Jessop, and under 4 totally wrong im- 
presaiun. Nothing can ever bridge over the gulf 
between Madeline and me, unless she chooses to 
come back of her own accord and unsay a great 
deal that she has said, and this I am convinced 
she never will do—never! She does not care a 
straw for me, and was delighted to accept the 
freedom which I offered her.” 

“And what a fool you were todo it!” ex- 
claimed the other, contemptuously. 

“Not at all, I should be far greater fool to 
iry to keep a wife who was really not even one 
in name, and whe never cast a thought to me 
from month’s end to month’s end, I shall be— 
uay, I am—free too!” 

“But not in a legal sense, my dear boy; 
you cannot marry again.” 

“No, thank you!” sarcastically, knocking 
the ashes off his cigar very deliberately as he 
spoke. ‘'Oace is enough! The burnt child 
dreads the fire, I madea bad start this time; 
and even if I had the chance I would nob tempt 
fate again, no matter under what provocation. I 
intend to make my profession my mistress, and to 
devote myself to her heart and soul. The law is 
a steady old lady.” 

‘And @ very cantankerous, hard, flinty-faced 
old lady you will find the Goddess of Justice, my 
dear fellow. I gave up paying my addresses to 
ber come time ago; and I intend, now that my 
uucle has left me a tidy legacy, to settle down in 
comfort in his old manor house—shoot, fish, 
bunt a bit, burn my wig, gown, and law books— 
snd turn ray back for ever on the Iuns of Court 
aud bachelora’ dinners.” 

,, Jessop, you are not in earnest !”” 

i Tam,” emphatically ; “and what’s one man’s 
‘088 18 another man’s gain—it will be all the 
iter for you, my dear fellow. Since you are so 
inch bent on the woolsack I’il give you a heave- 
Me thea reaper You will now get all Bagge’s 
ess for one thi J 
that’s mo telaet thing, and let me tell you that 

Leaving the two barristers in consultation 
aod disputation over their fire and their cigars 
We return to Madeline, who, now quite satisfied 
and reassured by various letters from Mrs, Holt, 


declaring “that Harry had cut his teeth first- 
rate, was never better in his life,” threw herself 
with abandon into everything in the way of 
entertainment that claimed her, and that was a 
good deal. 

After a very brilliant season ab Nice, the 
English residents began to talk of house-agents 
in London, of new carriage-horses, &c., and, 
preseutly, to wend their way back to their 
native metropolis; but Mr. Grant, alarmed 
by the local doctors, still stayed on and on, 
regardless of increasipg heat and increasing 
exodus, 

At last he declared for a tour among the nice 
cool Swiss mountains ; anything was better than 
London just now, in his opinion. 

But Madeline waa discontented at this arrange- 
ment. She had vies that drew her to Eagland ; 
at least, one tie—little Harry. 

She bad not seen him for six months; how 
was she to manage a trip to Holt Hill on her own 
account ? 

Lady Rachel, to her immense relief and 
delight, solved this problem by asking her to 
come over and pay her a month’s visit ix Wilton- 
rcrescen b. 


* Do come, my dear,” she said, in her little 
scented uote, “it will be a charity, My old 
man has become a perfect dragon ; he is as bad ar 
two bears, and won't go out anywhere, 

“| must have some pretty young girl to chape- 
roneé as an excuse, and you must spare me a 
month, 

“Levanter is abroad, in Turkey, of all 
places. JI have a room ready for you, and I 
shall expeeb you in time for the first Drawing 
Room. 

“We shall have no end of fun, I quite foresee 
already ; the invitation cards come pouring in 
thick and fast, 

“T have told a few of my intimates that 1 am 
daily expecting Miss Grant, so mind that you do 
not disappoint your entiusiastic admirer, 


Rackes Jonzgs,” 


* Levanter is abroad.” This one sentence, 
these three worda were a vast additional induce- 
meant. 

Stupid, heavy, tenacious Levanter was quite 
an old man of the sea to Madeline's imagina- 
tion, aud he was abroad, in Turkey of al! places ! 

The further the better, as far as she was con- 
cerned ; and she, therefore, accepted the invita- 


crescent, 

The next thing to accomplish was a visit to 
the Berkshire farm-house, and that was by no 
means 80 easily mavaged as oue would sup- 

, but after a week Madeline boldly took 
the bull by the horns, and told Lady Rachel 
that she waa going down to see some old 
frienda in the country the next day bat one, 
and would be away from breakfast-time till 
dark ; in short, mot to expect her till she saw 
her. 

“Nothing like putting a bold face on the 
matter,” she said to herself, and she departed 
without raising the least trace of wisgiving in 
her hostess’s self-engroseed little mind, 

It was a lovely June morning as she walked up 
the little front eutrance to the farm-house, and 
saw Harry, her Harry, a sweetly-pretty little 
fellow, with fair curly hair and surprised dark 
eyes, sitting alone upon the doorstep, nursing a 
puinter puppy. 

Tt was useleas for her toask in her most win- 
hiog manner,— 

“Harry, don’t you know me? Darlivg boy, I 
@m your mother.” 

Harry simply frowned, snd shook his curls, and 
clutched the puppy tightly in hie arms, as if he 
meant to throtrle it. 

Presently Mra. Holt herself came upon the 
scene, with turned-up eleeves, fresh from the 
dairy. 

She was very civil and very cool, invited 
Madeline into the little parlour, dusted a chair 
for her, and did her best 0 soften the 
rigidity and insouciance of little Harry's aspact. 








tion of Levanter’s sister with effusion, and a fort- | 
night later was comfortably installed in Wilton. | 


\ 





After some talk about the weather, Nice, and 
Harry’s eye-teeth, she said,— 

“ Sappose you and he just go round the garden, 
ma'am, and make acquaintance. I’li leave you 
to yourselves whilst I go and see about your 
dinuer,” 

“Bub, pray, don’t get anything extra for me, 
Mrs. Holt,” implored Madeline, "Just what you 
have youreelves, now, please, I shall be very 
angry if you make astranger of me,” 

Mre. Holt muttered some incoherent answer, 
aad went her way, saying to herself, — 

‘* Not make a stranger of you! And what 
else? Not make avy difference for you! Vm 
thinking you’d look very gium if I was to set 
you down to our fare—-beaus and bacon—my 
grand young London lady. Dear me, but she is 
changed |” 

Harry and his mother, as desired, went round 
the garden hand-in-hand, He could ‘talk very 
well now, and trotted aiong by her side, con- 
siderably thawed in manner. 

This process was due toa lovely ball she had 
produced from her pocket, a eplendid picture 
book, and a packet of chocolate creame. 

He chartered away in the most friendly manner, 
showed her the bees, the pigeons, and all what 
he considered were the lions of the place, 

By the time that one o'clock diuner waa ready 
the couple were excellent friends, and he had 
gone so far as to kiss her, and put his litile 
holland-clad arms round her neck of his own 
accord, aud the sensation was very pleasant, 

After dinoner—not consiating of beans and 
bacon-—-Madeline and Mra. Holt had a long 
téte. d-t¢te, 

Toe condition of Harry’s health was first dis- 
posed of, then the state of his wardrobe cams 
under discussion. 

1 should tell you, ma'am, as you ask, that 
allthe pretty frocks you sent from Srance are 
just lying there. Mr. Glyn won't allow him to 
wear one of them, nor avything you send,” 

“And why uot, pray} demanded the other, 
angrily, with considerably heightened colour, 

“He told me quite sericus, one day,” eaid 
Mrs. Holt, now speaking with ill-suppressed satia- 
faction, ‘ that what he had worn and was wearing 
as you gave hiuz, be might wear out, but no new 
things were to bs accepted ever, as you had now 
nothing to do with the child; so I put them all 
by, just ag they came, in the froni-room ward- 
robe.”” 

“What docs he mean!” asked Madeline, 
sharply, 

“i'm sure, ma’am, you know better than I 
do; and he said he’d no objection to your seeing 


| the child sow and then-—but that was all. f 


fancy Mr, Giya can be very stiff and determined,” 
smoothing out her apron with a certain solemn 
air of disapproval—not of him, but of her 
visitor. 

Madeline said nothing, bub she felt a good 
deal, 

Mrs. Holt, from her manuer more than her 
words, sat in judgment on her. Sho, this 
farmer’s wife, actually catecised the beautiful, 
spoiled Miss Grant. 

“You see, mum,” she proceeded, “ you are, and 
you are not the child’s moter, He does nos 
recognize you 8 that--I mean the child himself. 
You have ke’ 4 too long away. In courae you 
can’t be in two places ab once, nor be both Mis» 
Grant and Harry’s mother. 'Tisn’t my wish nor 
my own doing as I have taken your place with: 
the child. He is main fond of me; and then 
poor Mr, Glyn, he felt your leaving him at fre", 
but he is getting over ft, too, Men haven't ss 
much feeling as we éhin},” 

Madeline listened with a guiity conscience. 
Every word went home to her with as much 
force as a blow. 

She had now chosen her line, and she must 
stick to it—“ single blessedness.” There was to 
be no going back, 

This conviction made her recklesa, and she 
rushed with engerness into the full tide of Londo: 
gaiety, with a passionate desire to escape from the 
past, to geb away from the oppresvion of ao gill 
tender conscience, to annihilate memory by some 
great and effective action and be happy ! 

But memory was not 60 easily glified. Among 
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MADELINE LISTENED TO MRS, HOLT WITH A GUILTY CONSCIENCE, 


ali her eccial successes, in the midst of the most | she strained her eyes so eagerly that sharp little 
jouzling triumphe, she often cast a look round | Lady Rachel nudged her and said,— 
among the crowd for Hugh, “Who are you looking for, Maddie?” 
Perhaps if he were to see her io the fall blaze “Oh—no one,” colouring, as she uttered this 
f success he would think twice before he per- | falsehood, ‘It’s such a very interesting old 
manently reuounced such a treasure, | place like looking round. What crowds of 
She felt hot and angry when she thought of | people who cannot get in, and have to stand!” 


Hugh, but | she longed to see him, to hearof| Ab this juncture the organ pealed out, and 
him. There waa ne one like him, after all, odious | everyone stood up as the choir filed, and just 
and tvranvical, and wareasonable as he had been | immediately afterwards Lady Rachel exclaimed 
latel: yut surely } iid mot mean to abandon | excitedly, of course ina whisper,— 
her in reality ** There’s Mr. Glyn—do look !” 

Mnis idea bad but little place in her mind when ; And sure enough there was Hugh and another 


she was abroad. Lverything and everybody was | barrieter coming tm late and im the wake of the 
different. choir—as it were bringing up the rear of the 

She used, in a strange place, far away from | procession. 

Hugh and Harry, Grop a mirty cloud over the Of course Madeline never took her eyes off 
past, ard fecl as if she really was Miss Graut; | him, and followed him as he found a seat at the 
but here ia London, where she had lived as a | end of a pew, luckily well within her view. He 
narrfed woman, and had struggled, and what a | could not see her, but she could study him undis- 
struggle | with the awful cares of how to support | turbed, especially when she knelt down with 
& household on nothing, the idea was unnatural— | her two hands shielding either side of her face 
nay, 10 went farther, \t was improper ! from watchful Lady Rachel. 

Though Hugh and she had had a very desperate He looked well—a little grave, perhaps a dogree 
quartel he was ber husband all the same, He’ older. All his mind seemed en in the 
could never have another wife as long ae she | sermon later on, to which he listened with folded 
lived, neither could ahe have another hushand arma and a judicial air, as if he were weighing 

She would, perhaps, write to him some day | every word of it in his mind, and as though it 
acd hold out the olive branch, but not yet ; and | were a eumming-up of evidence being laid before 
meanwhile she must see him. a jury, of which he was a member. 

This was an easy waatter, She would make There wae no abstracted alr sbous him-—his 
Lady Rachel take her to the Temple Church. | mind was on the alert. He had caters | cast 
She knew that he went there every Sunday. | the'past behind him, and was living wholly fn 
And Lady Rachel, little guessing the reason of | the present. 
her guest's anxiety to behold the Tempie Church The eermon concluded, crowds flocked out of 
and hear the Dean, procured three tickets for | church and scattered ontside, 
benchers’ seats (for Levanter had now returned, Lady Rachel still lingered and looked, then 
much to Madeline’s disgust), and occupied these | exclaimed in a disgusted tone,— 
places the ensuing Sunday morning. “T wanted to have asked Mr, Giyn to lunch 

They were reomy and elevated, and com-| if I had seen him to speak to”~-shaking out 
mandedan excellent view of the whole centre of | her lace parasol, an@ opening it with a jerk of 
tha charch, where all the members of the various | annoyance—" bud there he goea! He has been 
inns ea! already marched off by that girl ia cream colour, 





They came in gradually—noi io legal gairb, as | along with the old gentleman in the white hat—- 





Medeline expected, but in their usual dress, and | do you see? It’s perlectly disgusting, the way 








in which girls run after men nowadays! How- 
ever, it isa mistake for girls to think that men 
will marry them, They amuse themselves t: 
apy amount, and then take some quiet ittk 
country girl, <Asto Mr, Glyn, a gir! will have 
to get up very early in the morning to catch 
him! I believe he is a frightful flirt! ”..- 


(To be continued.) 








A. yew submarine boat is about the shape of e 
whale twenty-six feet long and between five and 
six feet in diameter through the middle. It cor 
siste of three sections of high-grade metal securely 
bolted ether. The boat is propelled by 
ecrew, has a speed of about seven or eight 
knots an hour. The motive power is an electric 
battery. 


A CAREFUL examination of the trees that are 
struck by lightning shows that over balf of ther 
are white poplar, From this fact scientists con 
clude that the poplar has some value as 9 con- 
ductor of lightning. This being the case, agri- 
culturists are advised to plant these trees in the 
vicinity of their farm buildings, An additional 
suggestion is the attaching of lightning rods to 
two or three of the tallest of these trees. This 
will, it is stated, almost absolutely ensure build 
ings against being destroyed by electric storms, 

GASOLINE bicyle is the lateav, The gasoline 
is vontained in a reservoir, and the vapour 
ignited by a lamp go as to explode in the cylinder 
and work the piston backward and forward. The 
= turns the rear or driving-wheel of the 

icycle round, and the whole machine is moved 
forward or backward as the case may be. The 
rider bas only to start, step and steer, or regu- 
late the speed. The new bicycle is coming 
rapidly into favour al! over the Continent, It 
may be added that a cellular tire for cycles has 
made its appearance, the india-rubber containing 
cells or chambers of oval section, and elasticity 
comparable to that of the pneumatic tire, 
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CHAPTER XIX. 


PcvorvaLLy as the train from King’s Aston | 


steamed into Matching station with Sir Charles 
Peyton aud young Avenal among the passengers, 
Mr, Carter was there to meet ft, and as the two 
had a compartment to themselves and the train 
weab on express, it followed that the three gentle- 
" en had ample opportunity for a private consul- 
_ Mr. Carter had not been idle. Early as the 
hour was he had _— driven over to Peyton 
Soye! to see if the post had brought any news of 
Mise Lester. 

_ He wae rewarded by finding that Mrs. Gibson 
had received a few lines telling her to send all 
letters to the Princess Hotel, where Miss Lester 
would be staying until the end of the week. 

, Ve had better go and see Hbr,” said Sir 
Charles. "I don’t like bitting anyone in the 
dark, aud I'd far rather warn Janet Lester that 
we suspect her of mischief.” 

Mr. Carter shrogged hie shoulders and re- 
marked that cunning should be met by cunning, 
but the Baronet carried the day, and by twelve 
o'clock presented himeelf at the Princess Hotel, 
but here a clerk answered him, The porter (after 
going to the cffice to enquire) reported that 
though @ suite of rooms had been engaged for 
Miss Lester and her niece, the ladies were not 
exprcted till the following day. 

. Yet we know she ls in London,” commented 
it Vharles to his com as they left the 
hotel; it looks odd, does'nt it?” 

fas Carter had had the foresight to write the 
helene previous to a detective with whom he had 
vs pratlegaen: business, and made an appointment, 
thelr fre Second call was more successful than 
them ret, for Mr. Wilmot was in and expecting 


oat a consend Mr, Carter was epokee- 
* 489 Golective listened with great atten- 





tion; he seemed to see that the case might prove | 
both interesting and remunerative, He heard 
everything, including Jocelyn’s theory that Mies | 
Lester's friendly overtures to Violet Nairn, | 
showed she wanted to get possession ol the girl 
who ao strangely resembled her niece. 

The detective was a stout, burly man, with » 
fair complexion, a beardless face, and an exprea- 
sion of such placid equanimity, that Sir Charles 
felt inclined to fancy his skill had been 
overrated. He was so long in speaking that the 
silence grew monotonous, At last be said,— 

“You want to discover two things—first, what 
mysterious attraction Lovel Dolby has for Miss 
Lester that she is so anxious for her niece to 
marry him ; second, the present abode of Miss 
Dorothy Peyton. Well, the last question must 
wait till the first is solved.” 

“ The first puzzles me,” admitted Sir Charles, 
“Janet Lester can’t be in love with him because 
he’s young enough to be her son ; besides, if she 
loved him she wouldn’t want to marry him to 
someone else,” 

“Tshould aay she was not in love with him, 
certainly,” returned the detective. “I'll go a 
step further and suggest she personally dislikes 
him. She is in his power, gentlomen,” and he 
brought down his clenched fist on the table with 
abang, ‘ Dolby has some secret of the lady’s 
in his keeping, and her niece’s hand is the price 
of his silence,” 

Sir Charles looked bewildered. 

“ That’s a splendid hit, sir, if you can discove: 
the secret.” 

“Tm not afraid of failure. I have heard of 
this Mr. Dolby before. Some months ago-—a 
year and a half, to be particular—a gentleman 
wanted me to shadow him, Dolby bad been his 
friend and a uent visitor st his house. 
Latterly my client (we will call him Mr. Brown) 
discovered that after each visit of Dolby’s he 
miseed something — sometimes of value, some- 
times not, I tracked Dolby into a pawubroker's 
shop, and saw him try to pledge some of the 
stolen articles, 









A SIGH OF RELIBF, “I FEAR 1 MUST TROUBLE YOU WITH A RATHER LONG STORY.” 


‘OF course there wasa pretty to-do, but he 


' grovelled at Mr. Brown's feet and begged him not 


to prosecute for his mother’s sake, and my client 
was fool enough to let him off on condition that 
he never entered hie presence again, and with 
the threat that Brown would publish the proof 
of the crime if he ever saw Dolby trying to in 
gratiate himself with any one in whom my client 
felt interested. 

“At Mr, Brown’s request I kept my eye on 
the young fellow, bub very soon after he went 
abroad. He returned with plenty of money and 
with (evidently) some secret source of wealih. 
He has never done a stroke of work since, and hie 
expenses are by vo means amall, Probably Miss 
Lester makes him a handsome allowance until 
such time as she can give him her niece's 
fortune.” 

“ But you haven't told us what secret he holds 
of hers,” said Sir Charles. 

The detective smiled. 

"'T believe Miae Peyton was an only child, and 
born some years after her parents’ marrlage——” 

“Seven years. Her mother died six weeks 
after her birth.” 

“ Just so, and Sir Douglas was too much en- 
grossed with grief for his wife to care much about 
the child, much lest to contemplate a second mar- 
riage, Am I right, Sir Charlee?” 

“ Perfectiy ; but I can’t in the least see what 
you are driving at.” 

“You seo, sir, Mr. Carter gave me a few hinte 
about the esse in his letter, and 1 have studied 
them carefully. The scene would be this: @ 
father shut up with his grief, A baby heiress left 
entirely in her aunt’s charge. Aunt hates you, 
Sir Charles, and would guard babe jealously since 
only its fragile life stood between you and the 
property. Babe would naturally be siling— 
motherless children are. In spite of all Miss 
Lester's care Dorothy Peyton died, and her aunt 
resolved at all risks to keep you out of the estale, 
procured another child whom she presented to 
her brother-in-law as his daughter.” ; 

There came a dead silence, The three men 
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were eimply astounded at Wilmot's suggestion, 
They did uot need to quastion him, they all felt 
instinctively he was right. His theory explained 
so much that had puzzied them. They only 
wondered they had never thought of it before, 

“Do you suppose Sir Douglas knew of the 
fraud,” asked Avenal, presently, “was it com- 
mitted in his lifetime ¢” 

* Fe never knew it,” cried Sir Charles aud the 
lawyer in one breath; then Mr, Carter added,-— 

‘To was probably done when the infant was 

sauly a few montha old. She was a very delicate 
child, and the air of Matching did aot suit her. 
Mise Lester took her little niece to Brighton and 
stayed there with her for several months, 
Everyone praised her devotion to the little girl, 
when she brought back the heiress strong and 
blooming, instead of the sickly fretful baby who 
had left home.” 

“But it would be felony,” said Sir Charles 
gravely, “ And besides, «he 
brother dearly ; how could she bring herself to 
deceive him ¢” 

“Her hatred for you probably exceeded her 
attachment to your brother,” asid Mr. Carter 
dvily ; and then Jocelyn Avenal atruck in, 
hurriedly,—- 

**T never thought of it before, but ail accounts 
of Dolby agree in representing him as the son of 
s doctor practising near Brighton—depead upon 
it he joherited the secret from his father.” 

"Very likely,” agreed the detective, “the 
doctor himself mag have had no knowledge of 
fraud, Miss Lester may have po: 
heartbroken at her niece’s death, and begged him 

» finda baby she could adopt. There are always 
plenty of poor people thaukfal to spare a child. 
Depend upon it the doctor never knew the 
changeling was to be palmed off on Sir Douglas 
a3 his heiress ; 
wise turned the secret to a pecuniary use.” 

Jocelyn Aveual started. 

"Do you remember, Sir Charles, Miss Nairn 
told us that she had lived at Brighton aa a child, 
and that it was at Brizhton Mrs March pretended 
to have seev her last. Do you understand now 
the extraordinary resemblance between those two 
poor girla ?” 

Sir Charles shook his head. 


“Your brain moves too fast for me, Avenal, I | 


can’t follow you,” 

“YT will put it more plainly, I believe firmly 
that Miss Nairn aud theao-called Dorothy Peyton 
are sisters, Mrs. Nairn may bave given up her 
child through dire poverty, or even have had the 
yaby stolen during some illness of her own, My 
point is that she is the mother of the poor girl 
who has disappeared so strangely from Peyton 
Royal.” 

But Sir Charles was obshinate, and point-blank 
refused to sce this argument. He declared that 
it was s crue) and unfounded charge to bring 
against Mrs, Nairu. Granted Janet Lester had 
stolen a baby and palmed her off as Dorothy 
Peyton she would have had to make shift with 
some orphan or child of lowly birth, not with the 
Jaughter of gentle folks who loved and cherished 
their children as did the Nairna, 

“Hang it all,” he cried angrily, “a man may 
oe poor (I believe as a fact Nairn is as poor as a 
church mouse), but that doesn't wean he'll sell 
his own flesh and blood, - Besides, remember that 
this must bave been his firet child. People may 
think their quiver too full when they have half- 
s-dozen olive branches, but they don't part so 
easily with Number One,” 

Bat though he point-blank refused to enter- 
tain the idea that Violet and Dorothy were sisters, 
on all other points Sir Charles was reasonable 
enough. He guaranteed the detective a hundred 
pound for current expenses, and promised a good 
round sum in his son’s vame if Wilmot’s inquiries 
proved Dorothy to be an imposter. Meanwhile 
he declared, the poor girl ought to be sought for 
at once, for beirees or sot it was clear to him she 
could not be happy ia Miss Lester’s-charge, while 
if their fears were true, and ehe had escaped from 
Peyton Royal, she must now be a lonely little 
wanderer on the face of the earth 

“It’s not her fault,” said the old soldier 
generously, “ that she has been made an usurper. 
if she’s found and proved nob to be Dorothy 


professed to love my | 


(0 him as} 
| don’t trust the doctor we have now at Matching 


his sou more crafty and worldly | 


| 
' 


Peyton after ali, I snali still consider our family 


| bound to provide for ber, since she was stolen 


| sway from.her own people 





by a connection of 
ours. My son Dick is a generous feliow, and I 
am sure he would settle a little incowe ou her, 
while one girl more won't make any difference 
at the Hut, acd my wife would give Dorothy a 
bome until she found a husband.” 

“Tt would not be long,” said Jocelyn with a 
emile, ‘' Miss Dorothy has one of the sweetest 
faces I ever saw,” 

Sir Charles slept in London that night, and 


| the following afternoon called again at the 


Princess Hotel, This titoe he was more fortunate. 
Miss Lester had arrived, and, on bis name being 
taken up to her, signified her willinguess to 


| receive bin. 





Sir Charles had elected to make the visit alone, 
but he rather regretted it when Miss Lester 
received him courteously—indeed, almost warmly; 
she was one of those people whom he distrusted 
most when they seemed most affable. Privately 
he hoped she wou!d not be too much for him, 

* You are very kind to look ua up,” she said, 
frankly, “ Perhaps, though, you have heard of 
my trouble and have come to coudole with me?” 

“IT have heard nothing,” stammered Sir 
Charles, “excep! that Dorothy is engaged to be 
married. Asher uncle I think you might have 
sent me an intimation of the event.”’ 

“T was not thinking of her engagement, poor 
child,” said Janet Lester, gravely, “but of her 
illness, She has never been strong, and the heat 
of this suramer has been too much for her. 
at all. He is a very bad successor to your olc 
friend, so [ brought Dorothy to London on Moa 
day to cousult a physician,” 

" T hope he reassured you.” 

“ He thinks her extremely delicate and ordered 
her sea air at once. I took her down to Hastings 
and left her in the care of some old friends, I 
had to come up to town (o-day, for I havea good 
deal of business on my hands, but I hope to join 
Dorothy at the end of the week.” 

“And Mr. Dolby? Is he wivh his betrothed ?” 

"Hardly! [don’t thiok Mre. Grundy would 
quite approve of that, Lovel is staying in Lon- 
don, he is a journalist you know.” 

“Tt doesn’t seem @ very grand match for the 
heiress of the Peytons,” remarked Sir Charles— 
“an unknown journalist |” 

“Why, no; but then Dorothy belicves in 
romance—like her uncle did years ago.” 

Tne home-thrust altnoat disarmed Sir Charlies, 
he was no match for a very clever woman. He 
began to wonder whether they were not mis- 
trusting Janet wrongfully after all, Dorothy's 
distaste for Lovel Dolby might be only a girl's 
passing prejudice, Jocelyn Avenal and Mrs, 
Gibson might be injadicious partisans. 

“ Are you sure her heart is in it?” he asked 
Misa Lester, gravely. “Forgive me, but I have 
heard strange rumours against Mr. Dolby.” 

‘People are always jealous of a euccessful 
mav,” she answered, “ but if you are doubtful 
why not go down to Hastings yourself and ask 
Dorothy? I shall be returning there by the 


three o'clock express on Saturday, why not come | 


with me! You can put up at the Queen’s if it 
is too late for you to return home, I am rather 
proud of the result of my training, and [ should 
like to present you to my niece.” 

“ Our niece,’ corrected Sir Charles. 

“T fofgot you had a share fn her. You see it 
is so long since we had anything in common.” 

And will it be believed that Sir Charles Peyton 
left her more than half won over; that he 
really believed he had beeu mistaken aud that 
Carter and Jocelyn Avenal had made a mountain 
out of a molebill. 

He actually had the hardihood to confese his 
change of opinion to them and to openly regret 
that W:lmot had received his instructions aad— 
preliminary fee. , 

Mr, Carter was not in the least angry. He 
only smiled, 

‘She's hoodwinked you, Sir Charles. You'll 
be glad enough on Saturday evening that you 
put Wilmot on the track,” 

Jocelyn was even less encouraging. 

“Do you believe, sir, that you'll actually ses 








Dorothy Peyton? Nota bit of it, Missa Lester 
has gaiced three clear days. Plenty of time for 
her to procure a fictitious niece, and instruct her 
in her réle. Vill be bound now she didn’t give 
you the address at Hastinge so that you could 
call yourself.” 

‘* No, she didn’t,” admitted Sir Charles. 

“And she didn’t give yeu the name of the 
physician who ordered immediate eea air for her 
niece?” 

“No; but——” 

“To fact, Sir Charles, she got the better of 
you,” said the lawyer drily, “and I’m not sur- 
prised, Miss Lester'’sa clever woman, If you’l! 
forgive plain-speakivg—a Gevilish clever ove.” 

Sir Charles went home not at all pleased with 
his friends’ incredulity, Jocelyn Avenal, who 
seemed quite to have neglected his artisii 
studies, started for Brighton. 

“ Wilmot’s a keen man of business,” he told 
Mr. Carter, “but I've been so mixed up with 
this case that I feel.a peraonal interest in it. 
There must be someone left at Brighton who 
remembers De, Dolby ; and, don’t you see, if the 
heiress really died there, I might come on her 

rave }" 

ast I can give you the exact dates, if you like, 
when I get home,” said Carter. “Sir Douglas 
never attended to business latterly, and I bad to 
send a monthly cheque to Miss Lester all the 
time she was away. I can tell you when she left 
Peyton Royal and when she came back ; besides, 
the address of the house where she stayed. I 
remember one thing which struck me at the 
time it wasu’t nearly such a grand place as I 
should have expected her to choose,” 

“JT shall be grateful if you will,” declared 
Jocelyn; “and I'll wait in London till I hear 
from you,” 

** You shall hear to-morrow morning. You 
see I know the year, aud it won’s take long to 
hunt up the month.” 

Jocelyn was taking leave when a eudden 
thought struck him. 

“You needn't tell Sir Caarles what I'm after, 
I really think he fancies I'm a great deal too 
intrusive ag itis. Didn’s he change sides after 
seeing Miss Lester }” 

Carter smiled, 

“ She’s a very fascinating woman, Mr. Avenal.” 

** She dido’t fascinate me when she hunted me 
oud of her grounde like a thief.” 

Jocelyn received the lawyer's letter the follow- 
ing morning, ii was very short and would have 
betrayed no secrets had it been read by the world 
at large. 

‘‘ November eighteen seventy-two to April, 
seventy-three, 53, Templar-street, Brighton. 
Lodgings.” 


meme 


CHAPTER XX. 


Joogtyn AvENaL knew Brighton well—most 
young men of means have visited London super 
mer—but he had been there oftener than his 
fellows because, until quite lately, bis father’s 
only siater had had a house on the West froat. 
Her husband bad just gone out to take over a 
first-rate Colonial appointment, so Byightov 
knew the Garnets no more, to the + satisfac- 
tion of Jocelyn’s grandfather, who, for some 
reason unknown, detested the gay Sussex water- 
ing-place, : 
‘* Pye no objection to your aunt, who's as nice 
a woman as I know,” he would remark when his 
grandson was starting on a visit to Mre, Garnet, 
“but I detest Brighton, and if you pick up 4 
wife there I'll cut you of with as . ‘ 

Well, now, it waa probable Lord Dashleigh 
would fulfil the latter threat, though there was 
no chance of his being ealled on to welcome 
bride from Brighton. 

Jocelyn thought a good deal about the old 
man in the train, aod wondered if he felt lonely 
{fn his big house in Mayfair. 

Avenal loved his grandfather dearly, in spite 
of his fads, but he was a great deal too proud to 
sue for a reconciliation, lest the Earl should 
think he did so from interested motives, seeing 
the enormous fortuue absolutely at the peers 


own disposal, 
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It was the first day of October, a genial, 
autumnal afternoon; the season had barely 
pegan, but already there were & good sprinkling 
of carriages in the King s-road, and the town had 
»ut on that brisk, cheerful aspect which tells of 
pr sperity actual and to come—a golden harvest 
goon to be enjoyed. > 

Jocelyn was staying at the Bedford; long 
custom had made him prefer that end of the 
town. His own memory of Brighton hardly 
weat back as far as seventy-two, but he kuew 
that the West Pier was then in its palmiest days 
and that the glory of its eastern rival was already 
waning. 

Certainly if Miss Lester had wished to be 
fashionable she would not have bestowed herself 
nd her littie charge in Templar-street, which 
jocelyn found to be a short turning running 
feom the Marine-parade inland, baving houses on 
one side and a very high brick wall Liding the 
gardens of some private mansions on the other. 

As Jocelyn Avenal walked up the rather 
depressing little street he was more and more 
surprised at Mies Lester’s choice of a resicence ; 
ib looked far more like a thoroughfare inhabited 
by residents of painfully-limited means, than one 
given over to lodging-letting. 
~ There wae nothing enterprising or brisk about 
ib; ib had not moved with the times, and 
probably looked now much as it had done when, 
nearly twenty years before, the baby-heiress 
arrived there, 

A postman was crossing the road, and Avenal, 
who had a great belief in the intelligence of this 
class, asked him if “ there were another Templar- 
atreet in Brighton.” 

Not as I ever beard of, sir. There's a Temple- 
sireet out towards the Weat-end.” 

“YT suppose this is an old thoroughfare ¢” 

“T've known it a matter of thirty years, sir,” 
was the civilreply, ‘it’s mostly very quiet and 
old-iashioned. Many of the bouses have been in 
the same hands for years—widows and old maids, 
with very small incomes, the tenants are mostly, 
Now and again a newly-married couple ‘ll try and 
start letting lodgings; but it neverseems toauswer. 
People complain the street’s dull. I daresay 
i've known a dozen houses that started that game, 
but it's aever paid.” 

Jocelyu slipped @ shilling into his hand, 

“] muatn’t detain you any longer; but can 
you tell me just this, Who lives at No, 55%” 

“Mra, Chambers, sir. She's very poor, but 
quite the lady, a widow with grown-up daughters 
She's been therea sight of years, the daughters 
were children when she came, and they're not to 
say so Very young now.” 

Jocelyn almost wished that No. 55 bad been 
occupied by some one desirous of letting lodgings, 
it would have been so much easier to call then. 
He surveyed the outside of the house carefully, 
The windows and blinds were spotlessly clean, the 
steps were white as hands could make them ; bud 
the curtains were of faded red damask, 

There was a geveral depressed air about the 
whole place, and it would not have needed the 
postman’s warning to tell Mr. Avenal the inhabi- 
(ante Were poor, ; 

He knocked at the door, and the very smallest 
servant he had ever seen answered it, 

“Oan I see Mrs, Chambers ” 

The littl: maid locked troubled, 

“Be you the water-rate or the taxes, sir?” she 
asked in 4 confidential whisper ; “for if you me 
i'm to say miseis ’il send a ebeque shortly,” 

Avena! could have laughed at the pompous 
Sunouncement but for a pang of pity for the 
gen'ee] poverty hiding its head, 

ag | have not come about either,” he said, 
Kindly ; “will you tell Mrs, Chambers that I am 
octanxious to ask her some questions about a 
/ormer tenant of thie house, and I shall esteem it 
8 groat favour if she will let me see her.” 

This wessage (though repeated with variations) 
Was apparently effectual, The little maid re- 
= and ushered him into the front parlour, a 

“pressing room about tevelve foot equare. 

Jocelyn began to think he had come on a foolish 
Guteet. He coudd not imagine Miss Lester iuhabit- 
e =~, room, 

_s Chambers proved to te a thin sharp- 

festured lady of between fifty and sixty, Her 


three daughters (Jocelyn decided) were all turned 
thirty. 

The four ladies est very bolt upright, and eyed 
the stranger with ill-concealed curiosity. 

‘* My name is Avenal,’” he began quietly, “ and 
I am here at the desire of my friend Sir Charles 
Peyton, who is very avxious to ascertain the 
whereabouts of a former tenant of this house.”’ 

The ladies relaxed vi«'bly at the mention of Sir 
Charles ; odd, thought Avenal, that a title should 
make so much impression. 

“Tam sure,” said Mrs, Chambers, “ we shall be 
mos? happy to oblige you. It is just eighteen 
years since [ took this house. You may not re- 
member, my dears, but Mrs, Lyle was must 
anxious to get it off her hands, Sbe had the 
lease till Chrietmas,” 

Probably the youngest Mirs Chambers had 
been twelve at the time of the move; but it 
suited their mother to assume her girls had been 
tiny children eighteen years before. 

“Do you happen to know how long Mrs, Lyle 
had had the house herself }”’ 

“Three years, if she had stayed til! Christmas,” 

“Ah!” Jocelyn gave a sigh of relief. “I fear 
I must trouble you with rather a long story ; but 
Tassure you it is of great importance to my 
friend.” 

The ladies were quite willing to be troubled in 
Sir Charles’ interest and said so, 

“ Nearly twenty years ago, that ie almost two 
years before you came here, Sir Charles’ little 
niece was brought to this house for change of air, 
It was then "—he paused ; he really felt afraid 
of offending thee:—" a lodging-house,” said Mrs, 
Chambers. “Oh, yes, I know Mrs. Lyle let her 
rooms. Ove could hardly blame her, poor soul, 
considering her circumstances,” 

“Dorothy Peyton, then a few months old, 
stayed here from November eighteen seventy-two 

till April of the following year. There is (I beg 
you wil) consider this a sacred confidence, ladies) 
a doubt in some minds as to what took place 
during this time. One person has been found 
bold enough to suggest that the real Dorothy 
Peyton died in this house, and the child taken 
away was a changeling.” 

“ And there is property at stake.” 

“A great deal of property.” 

He did not like the hungry greedy look in 
their eyes ; but then he had never tried to keep 
four grown-up people in semi-gentiliiy on 8 
huadred a year, if he had he might have been 
more merciful in his judgment of the ladies he 
how summed-up as ' harpies.” 

There was a long pause, and Avenal aaid, 
gravely,— 

‘“If aay pecuniary recompense would be s-- 
ceptable for the iroubie I am giviog you, ma- 
dam, I am positive Sir Charles would wish me 
to offer it. If ten pounds———” 

Mrs. Chambers would have thankfully ac- 
cepted five, She smiled, positively smiled. 

** One likes to feel one is not gratifying idle 
curiosity,” she said, quietly, ‘‘and I knew Mrs. 
Lyle so wel) at one time, I should not like to 
gossip over her affuira needlessly.” 

A keen woman of bueiness evideutly. Jocelyn 
produced his purse, took out ten sovereigns, and 
placed them on the table. The very sight of 
the gold uuloosed Mrs, Chambers’s tongue, 

“When my children were quite young—mere 
babies in fact--they had a very pretty nursery 
governess called Marjory Weston. She came of 
a good family, and was altogether above her 
position, My husband was living then, »od we 
moved in very good society. I am sure I never 
dreamed of such a thing ; but one of our visitors, 
the Honourable Captain Lyle, feli ia love with 
Miss Weston, and they eloped.” 

“Was his name Rupert?” asked Jocelyn, 
eagerly, “and was he related to Lord Dash- 
leigh ¢” 

‘*His youngest son, Ab! Mr. Avenal in those 
days my /ot was very different.” 

Jocelyn bowed. 

“ You are speasing of my uncle, madam, My 
reother, the- Lady Diana Lyle was Lord Dash- 
leigh’s only daughter.” ; 

“How wonderful! Then Mra. Lyle is your 





aunt?” 





2 abe 











“T believe so, Pray continue your story, it 
has now jnite a new interest for me.” 

She resumed, nothing loth, 

* Lord Dashleigh was furious at the marriage, 
but it was little they cared. I uever saw two 
people so happy. I don’t belfeve they had a care 
till the captain was obliged to join his regiment 
in India. Shecould not go,” here Mrs, Cham- 
bers looked unutterable things, “but she was 
to join him later on. He had taken this house 
before, and he le{t her here. 

“As you are one of the family I daresay you 
know that he died on his way out. He had 
never notified his marriage to the authorities, 
and they did not know he lefb a widow. My 
husband declared if Marjory bad sent in the 
procfs of the marriage she could have claimed a 
pension, but she would not eend. She waa a 
timid nervous creature, and she was frightened 
to death the Harl might demand the guardian- 
ship of her children. He had promised if the 
baby was a boy to make bim his heir, but when 
he heard Mrs, Lyle had twin girls he washed his 
hands of her. She, poor soul, was haunted with 
the idea he might yet claim them, and eo she neve: 
demanded a pension, aud T am not sure now 
if she could have got one,” 

Neither was Jocelyn. 

‘She let lodgings and gave music lessons, We 
were staying at Brighton ourselves, and [ was 
glad to let her have the girls as pupils since ty 
all helped, and [ was sorry for her. 

“ One day she came to me in great delight ; she 
had let the whole houee except the kitchen and 
one bedroom. The lodgers were very rich, and 
seemed not to mind what they paid. Marjory’s 
own servant slept out, and so I suppose she 
managed somehow, though it must have bean 
wretched having no aitting-room 

‘Misa Lester was very kind to her and the 
baby’s uurses—there were two at first-—did many 
a little thing for the twins, so that altogether {1 
was a very good thing for Marjory, and badly 
she needed help. In debt everywhere, and the 
landlord threatening the execution, 

**My busband was taken very ill. We left ti 
children at a frivcud’s house and went up to 
London, I expected to be sway a week, but I 
was gone three months, and when I came back it 
was as a widow, 

“ Almost the firat person t saw after I began 
to receive my friends was Marjory Lyle, and she 
looked so fearfully ill 1 really thought at first 
that the worst had happened, aud her home been 
broken up; but no, she assured me she was 
doing better ; the rent was paid and the worst 
of the billa) The trouble was quite different, 
she had lost one of the twins 

“TY own [ wassurprised. Violvt was a delicate 
sickly child, but little Marjory had seemed the 
very flower of health, The mother would not 
speak of it even to me. She only said she prayed 
the little girl was better off. The lodgers left 
before the fuaeral. I think Miss Lester was 
afraid for her little niece, though I never heard 
before that convulsions were catching. 

“ After that my own fortune were much re- 
duced, and ] had to retrench in many ways, [ 
had very little desire for visiting, and I hardly 
saw Mra, Lyio ; indeed, it sesmed to me almost 
that she fought shy of me. She went on just as 
usual, bub perhaps the lodgers paid more, or else 
one twin cost less to keep than two, for she 
never seemed to get into quite such straits again. 
Then one day I met her and toid herI was goiug 
to move, and she asked if I would take her 
house. It was on her hands till Caristmas, but 





she was anxious to leave at once. When L 
pressed for reazons she said she was going tu be 
married, J opened my eyes, for it didn’t seem 
eo very long to me sincs the captain died; how- 
ever, it was no business of mine, The wedding 
was to ba early in September, because the bride- 
groom had a post as form master in a London 
echool, and must enter on hie new duties on 
September iSth, I came and looked over the 
house and finaliy egreed to take it, Mrs, Lyle 
was married on the 10th of September, and then 
the house was thoroughly done up, and we 
moved in. | have never heard of Mrs. Lyle 
since, but it is very odd you should have called 





to-day, because this morning a lecter came for 
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her. Of course I have no clue to ber abode, ro 
must return i to the post-office.” 

“Ts is from my grandfather,” said Jocelyn, 
when be had been permitted a glance at the en- 
velope. ‘Mrs, Chambers, I am deeply obliged 
to you. Will you tell me thia thing more? Did 
Mre. Lyle grieve much for her baby girl 3” 

* She never seemed quite the eame afterwards, 
and yeb if you'll believe me, Mr. Avenal, she 
never wend near the grave, and never attempted 
to put up a stone, I asked her once if she 
couldn't afford jueb a little croas, but she only 
sald that grass sad daisies were the best covering 
for ababy. Once when Vielet was spending the 
day with us, I took her to see her little sister’s 
grave, but Mre, Lyle was very avgry, and said 
she did not approve of children seeing cad sights, 
and that she intended Violet to forget she ever 
had a sieter. I doubt if she ever told Mr. 
Naien of her other child.” 

Jocelyn handed the Indy the little pile of gold 
which she received with the air of one bestowing 
a favour, then with & sigh of relief at exoaping 
from that dreary room be was about to take 
leave, when Mrs. Chars bers said suddenly,-— 

“ Dr, Delby was Mra Lyle’s medical attendant, 
and a close perronal friend os well. He could 
have teki you more than I have done, but he 
died shout two years ago.” 

Out in the fresh October air Jocelyn felt as if 
ae could breathe better. It was strange how 
quickly succees had crowaed his offorte, for to 
his mind there was now no shadow of doubt 
The girl he had known as Dorothy Peyton was 
twiw sister to the sweet-faced governess at the 
Hut, and both were his own frst comains, One 
m ght bear ber stepfather’s name, the other that 
of the heiress she had been stolen to represent ; 
buh in deed and truth they were Marjory and 
Violet Lyle, Lord Dashleigh’s grand children. 

He had etumbled on a second sewet while 
seeking the firat. How atrange that his grand- 
father had concealed his younger son's marriage 
eveu after the death of Viscount Lyle had made 
tue little girls at Brightoa people of importance. 

‘One thing's plain enough,” thought Jocelyn, 
"he means to make one of the girle his heiress, 
vice myself disinherited. Well, I hope and 
trust hie choice may fall on Darothy, she'll want 
some compensation for the iosa of Peyton Royal, 
und—! don’t want Violet to be any richer than 
I am.’ 

Which show 


es 





that Mr. Avenal’s thoughts were | 


running very wauch on the tender passion men | 
“ali lowe, and that thourh he had escaned the | 
erils of the leiress, he bad succumbed to 

Violet’s sweet wn eyes, Over his solitary | 
lesires, Jocelyn had a good deal to thisk about, 

bunt for the etrange way in which bis own family | 
history was entwined with that of the reputed 
heiress, he would have carried his etory straight | 
to Sir Charlee, but as it was, he thought the | 


better plan woald be to seek out bie grand- 
sther, still a very shrewed intelligent old gentle- 
nao, and hear his opinion of the story. Janet 
Lester had so far impressed Sir Charles that | 
there waa not much chance of his believing any- 
thing sgainst ber till after Saturday. When she 
failedl with some specious excuse to keep her 
appointment with the barooet, he would change 
his mind, 

Some men would have gone straight to Mrs. 
Nairn-and questioned her, but of this course 


jucet by m 





Jocelyd never thought. He couid not bear to 
torture a woman who had already suffered so 
terribly, aud what torture it would be if he told | 
her of the strange mystery which shadowed her 
child’s fate, 

No, Lord Dashbleigh was the best person tc 
appeal to, Fortunately the twine were still under 
age, It would be possible, Avensl thought, for 
hina to claim the elder at Miss Lester's hands as 
his heiress, Anyway he would have more weight 
than anyone else, 

To Jocelyn’s mind the most important thing 
was to fiod Dorothy (he never thought of her 
by any other name) when once she was safe and 
free froma Miss Lester's clutches, the rest would 
be easy enough. After all Janet Lésater could 
not claim a sixpence of the Peyton property for 
herself. Doroiby, if once warned of the truth, 





would only too gladly resign everything to the 
rightful owaer— Dick. 

“Dear old Dick,” soliloguised Avenal, “ what 
a wouderfal change for him to be master of that 
grand old place instead of physicing the rural 
oor of Aston. And his good luck come to 

im early while he’s time to enjoy it. Well, I 
must settle down rayself and begin to paint pio- 
tures with a will if 1am to prove to my grand- 
father that I can be independent of him and his 
thousands,” 

He began to read the paper aimlessly h, 
but the sight of a pod = ssa tuned tin 
end a strange fear clutched at his heart. 

“We regret to bear that the Kar! s Dash- 
leigh is lying dangerowsly ill ab Dashleigh Priory, 
his lordship's me in Yorkshire.” 

** And I, fool that I was, left no address that 
would find me. Well, I must start at once, 
please Heaven, I shall be in time.” 

He was at Brighton station in time for a late 
train which landed him at Victoria about mid- 
night, A time-table oy him he could not 
continue hie jour til the newspa train 
mad ann ees tek he drove to the Great 
Northern Hotel, and snatching a few hours of 
troubled sleep, wae speeding on his way north- 
wards, while most of the world still alept. 

He did not know whether Lord Dashleigh had 
destroyed the will which left him heir of all. 
He had no thought of himeelf at thie junctare, 
but his heart wae heavy with anxiety for the 
kind old grandfather, who, in spite of an irascibie 
temper, had yet been very good to him, and for 
the two you Le whose future, it seemed to 
— Ssntel most obsolutely on Lord Dash- 
leigh, 

“ The letter I caw im Templar-street must have 
been delayed, No doubt he wrote ft when he 
firet felt the illness coming on him. Perhaps he 
eent for the twins, meaning to do them juatlon at 
last. Well, at leact one of them cau come to him 
if there is time. Lady Peyton would spare 
Violet.” 

To his infinite surprise a dog-cart was waiting 


| for him at the station, and the groom’s greeting 


was,~~ 

“Thank Heaven, you have come, eir. The 
doctor telegraphed to your club yesterday morn- 
ing, and I met all the evening trains.” 

‘*T only saw the paragraph in the paper, 
Andrew, and I started at once. How is my 
grandisther uow 1” 

‘* Sinking fast, eir; but they do say he'll last 
ain force of will until he’s seer you 
again. He told the doctor he couldn’t die uniil 
you came 

It wae the fleetest horse in the Earl’s stable, 
ond it seemed almost to fly along the road, but 
seven tiles divided Dashleigh Priory from the 
station, and poor Jocelyn’s patience was almost 
at an end when at last they passed through the 
lodge gates and drove up the chestnut avenue 
which ted to the house, 

One anxious glance at the old Gothic tower of 
the Priory, and Jocelyn sprang up the terrace 
steps. That glance had told him that his grand- 
father still Ungered, for the fiag which told of 
the owner's presence at his stately home still 
floated in the breeze. Alas! before night it would 
be fying half-mast high. An old servant was fn 
the hall, but be atterapted no greeting. Only 
in reply to Jocelyn’s yearning eyes his lips formed 
the words,— 

‘Still alive,” 

On and on, up the broad oaken staircase, down 
the long corridor to the room sacred to the 
master of the house, then his heart aching with 
® strange, new fear, Jocelyn Avenal pushed open 
the door and went fn. 

Wes he in time} 

Only just. Feeble fingers already almost 
deathlike in their cold chill juet touched his, A 
dying voice murmuret,-~ 

** Forgive!” 

And then, with a look of ineffable love and 
tenderness on his face, the twelfth Earl of Dash- 
leigh was gathered to his fathers, 


(70 be continued.) 





“SHE DIDN’T.” 


—:0I— 


Lizzre VaucHaN was listening to the un- 
ceasing dispute between her two little sisters, 
wondering even while her lover was talking 
which would come true} Were they already 
disputing over her ? 


eager tones. 

They had been out on the river with an excur- 
aion party, and Mr. Fi 2Smart ae his 
suit gently but persistently, and ling at the 
gate in the silvery dusk for a few last words, 


Mr, FitzSmart ‘was emal), thin-) , Weak- 
eyed, and slightly bald. Not exactly man to 
win Lizzie n’s heart: but had ahe been 


disposed to be confidential she could have in- 
formed you she had no heart to win now. 

Mr. FiteSmart wore eye-glasses, dresred irre- 
cnperey 5 and ed an immense fortune. 

¢ could give his wife a residence in Park-lane, 
a carriage and pair, diamonds and fine clothe: 
enough to esatiefy the vainest of women—and 
Lizzie Vaughan was tempted. 

Why should she not take all this! It was 
offered her, urged upon her acceptance, and ye! 
she hesitated. 

She cowid not, on this day of all days in the 
year, epeak the final word that should bind her 
for life. Memory kept sharply reminding her 
that one year ago this night she had parted from 
Dick Power; and so when Mr, FitsSmart pleaded 
for his answer then, she put him off. 

“Come to-morrow. I will then be prepand 
to give you a final answer. Grant me one more 
day,” she said, looking away from him. 

“J will grant you none Se fa for your 
happiness, though waiting is ;” be replied, 
with a sigh. 

Poor little man! He was genuinely in love 
with this beautiful, queenly girl, and her heei- 
tation was sorely trying to him. 

It kept him in constant fear of losing her 
altogether. He drew 8 superb diamond ring 
from his pocket. 

“Wear it ae a sign that I may hope, my 
queen,” he eaid, holding it out towards her with 
& pleading ceeture, 

She knew its value — knew that it but fore- 
shadowed the splendours .to come—but still 
something held her back from even making this 
concesion. 

“No, I would prefer not. To-morrow will be 
time enough,’ she said, decidedly, and shrauk 
from the profered bribe with a blush. 

He went away thea, and she dropped her head 
dewn on the gute with a weary sigh. 

Mr. FitzSmart, his love-making, and bis 
money were put aside fora time, Once more she 
would indulge memory in reviewing that aight 
one year ago, when she seemed so near the per- 
fection of earthly happiness. ae 

How far off, unattainable now ! Well, let it be 
so. She would have her carriage and her 
diamonds ; she would have everything—-but love! 
Well, who would want love? Not she 

Tbus she mused, defiantly, but all the same * 
miserable sigh eseaped her bosom. 

It all happened at Scarborough. She had goue 
there with s gay party from town, and by reac: 
of her beauty and charming ways reigned there * 
sort of queen. . 

Among her admirers there were two who mace 
no secret of their devotion—Dick Power 90 
little Rex Walton. 

Dick was a young naval vfficer, Rex a goo: 
looking little dandy, who wore an eye-glass and 
talked with a lisp. He had money, though, sn’ 
enjoyed the honour of being @ great favourite 
with the ladies. eRe 

Bub Power! The girl drew a Jong, quiverits 
breath as she thought of his fine face, handsome 
eyes, low, deep voice, and splentid stature. He 
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was a lover for a girl to be proud ef, and he had 
Joved her passionately, honestly. 

She recalled it ali—the dances they eat out in 
shady nooks on the hallway or iu the hall, the 
promenades, the sails, and the hundred other 
ways they passed the time together. 

Jf abe bad only refrained from any coquetry, 
had not encouraged Rex! But she could not 
deny hereelf the exquisite plessure of making 
Power jealous, and then her own eecret happiness 
intoxicated her. 

“Whom the gods wish to destroy they first 
wake mad,” 

She was mad not to deny the rumour of her 
engagement to little Rex when Power taxed her 
with it one day. She only threw back her lovely 
head, and langhed tantalisingly, leaving him with 
a igalous doubt tormenting him. 

That night a party of them went out for a sail, 
aud abe had completed the wreck of her peace by 
giving all her attention to Rex's whispered 
conversation. : 

Power sad a , his face rather pale and stern, 
but she had not thought but what it would be 
all right again 

Alas ! that proved to be their last meeting, and 
ahe had been as reckless as though it had been 
naughd to her. 

It was a bright night, clear, and with moou 
light gleaming on the water. When they re- 
turned she etumbled slightly in stepping from 
the boat on to the beach, and someone caught 
and, fora moment, held her oloze, with a low, 
passiouste whieper, 

She thought it was Power, and turned, With a 
radisnt sntile, to thank him, With a shocked, 
disgusted thrill, she found it was Rex Walton, 
and In the same glance saw Power turn away and 
step out with a white, fixed face, and stride 
swiftly away towarde the hotei, and that was her 
lash glimpse of hina. 

The next morning she heard that he had gone 
away—+eturned to his ship—-rone without a 
word, even @ good-bye; and then she real‘zed 
what it wae to her, When poor little Rex Waltou 
came with the offer of his heart aud hand she 
refused him at once and decidedly. 

The season had ended for her, She no 
longer cered for its pleasures, Oh, how ehe had 
suffered | 

Toe months rolled away. She returned home, 
and then, when spring bad come again, Mr. Fits- 
Smart found kis way to the riverside town 
where she lived, 

He had admired her very much the summer 
before, but wisely kept in the background when 
younger, handsomer men surrounded her. 

Now it was his time, and he did nov fail to 
take advantage of it. 

And Lizz‘e gradually came to the conclusion to 
take money and position in place of jove. To- 
aight she would think of the past; to-morrow 
she would put on Mr, FitzSmart’s diamond ring, 
aud eet her face to the future. 

“But shall I then be any happier?" she 
murmured, raising her eyes, and looking away 
across the wide, silent river. 

This the end of all her girlish dreame—her 
high, noble thoughta of a worthily-spent life—to 
marry for money and position, to give her youth 
and beauty to aman she could not more than 
tolerate ! 

Turning, she slowly approached the house. 

A servant met her at the hall door, 

"a thought you never was a-comin’, Miss 
-z2i@,” she whispered, taking the girl’s hat and 
gloves, 

“Why, what do you want, Jane!” she asked, 
wearily, 

“There's a geatleman in the dining-room been 
waitioy & long time to see you.” ¢ 

“Who is he ?” 

vA trauger.” 

: With passing glance in the hall mirror, a 
the, rearrangement of her hair, a touch to 
soe flowers on her breast—lilies she had 
esthered that afternoon—she opened the door 
aud entered, ; 
a room was dimly lighted, and ab first she 
aa not recognize the tall, erecth mau who 
“@vanced to meet her, 
Thea her heart gave a violent bound, the 


blood rushed to her face and receded again, and 
the breath came unevenly from her parie? lips ; 
vo Dick Power, living ia the flesh, stood before 


‘* Forgive the intrusion, but [ felt that I must 
see you again,” he said, gravely, and not offering 
his hand. 

“You are welcome,” she replied, in foresd, cold 
tones—pain and pleasure struggling for the 
mastery over her, 

“T saw Rex only a fow weeka ago, and learned 
what a mistake I made last summer.” 

“You could have learned it earlier had you 
desired to do so,” she remarked, cruelly. “ Did 
I tell you we were engaged }” 

“No ; but your manner misled me, and that 
night on the boat, How--how can & woman, 
gentile and kind in all other things, make a man 
suffer so?” he said, passionately. 

She shuddered, and as he turned his face 
aside she saw how pale and haggard it was, 
Her lips trembled ; tenderuess filled her heart. 

** Forgive me! J did not intend to hurt you 
i deeply. I wanted to explain.” 

“They eay you are engaged to Mr, Fitz-Smart, 
Is it true?” 

“No, not yet; but I have promised him an 
answer Lo-morrow.” 

“Well, I wish you every blewsing. No man 
will ever love you better than I have, Lizzie. 
Heaven bless you |” 

Tears trembled on her lashes, fell, wetting the 
lilies on her breast, 

“Oh, Dick ! why did you leave me so abruptly 
lost summer ?” 

“Because I was half mad with jealous 
rage, and because I believed you engaged to 
Walton. I have been ill isvely—-caught a 
miserable fever that bas well-nigh sapped my life. 
Lam going home—to die, the doctors say.” 

“Would you leave me to my fate a second 
time? Must I you toremain? Ah, Dick, 
i thin—how pale you are! You shall not 

He caught her hands and drew her to him, 

“Oh, Liezie, my love—tmy life! Is iv true 
you love met” 

“You might have kuown it a yoar ago to- 
asked ime,” she ssid, with a sob 
the FiteSmart money and jewels utterly 


forgotten. 

**-You have put me off so many times-——" H 

But the reproach ended in « passionate kiss, 

But what will you do for # mansion in Park- 
lane and ite attendant state?" he asked 
anxiously. 

She looked up at him ; the light in her eyes 
enough to satisfy the most ex icting of men 

“J shall not need them, desire them, now [ 
have you.” 

Aias for Mr. FitgSmart’a to-morrow! It | 
would bring him nothing but disappointment. 

The last thing that passed through Lizzio’s 
mind as she fell asleep that night was a low, 
triumphant, — 





“She didn’t 1” 
And Dick did not die, 








Unti quite recently the dwarfs of the Aada- | 
mans have not known how to make fire. On one | 
of the islands of the archipelago is on active | 
voleano, from which they were accustor ed 
formerly to obtain fresh supplies of fire at inter- 
vale, Special expeditions for this purpose were 
not often necessxry, inasmuch as they knew how 
to keep fire burning in decayed wood for an in 
definite length of time, The people of a village, 
when leaviag an encampment with the intention 
of returning in 2 few days, would take with them 
one ot more smouldering logs. At the sams tine 
they would place a large burning log or faggot in | 
a sheltered spot, where it would emoulder for a | 
long while, so as to be easily rekindled when re- 
quired, This method of keeping fire in decayed | 
wood is still practiced commonly by the ‘ Little 
Niggers.” Nothing introduced by whites has 
ever excited their wonder so much as friction 
matches, To produce fire with such ease off- 
hand struck them as actually a supernatural 





accomplishment. 


EVA’sS LOVE. 
—20 
CBRAPTER XXIII. 


Wits a quick awsying step Percy Railton 
passed down the street and went ewiftly round 
the corner, feeling that he could not trae him- 
self in thah aweet presence, leet he break the bond 
of silence which she had imposed upon him, and 
as he did so a little gasping cry left the girl's lips, 
a little cry that came etraight from that over- 
charged heart 

Kate felt the weight upon her arm grow 
heavier, heavier still, and then dowuward Eva 
slipped te the side-walk, her white fuce upturned 
to the merciless heavens. 

A crowd had collected almost before Kate 
realized what had happened, and as she stood 
there wonderingly, not kuowing in the least 
what she wa: to do, a man touched her upon 
the arm. Dased, half-blinded, she looked aboub 


; at bim. 


He stood behind an invalid’s chair and 
motioned to the man in it, a young man with a 
haggard countenance, his face whiter than death 
itself. 

“Lift her head up!" he exclaimed to Kate, 
* Toffta, tell thut policeman to make the crowd 
stand back, and go and get a carriage quick ! 
Any other time there would be a doen about 
here, but this morning, of course, there are nune. 
Don't be for ever getting through the crowd, 
man, but hurry! Stand back there, cav’t you?” 
he cried ou, fretfuliy. “Can't you see that a 
lady has fainted aad needs air?” 

With almost sulleu stupidity the crowd suized 
slightly backward, a4 a policeman made his wey 
shacutle {a 

He seemed to recognise Jack Anstruther at 
once, for his hand went up involuntarily to his 
helmet. 

“What's the matter, Mr. Anstruther?” he 
questioned. 

“ A lady ios fainted, I think,” answered Jack 
his voice tremblicg fa spite of him. “J bave 
seat my man for s carriage to take her home, byt 
the crowd is so thick that she can't geb air. 
Push them back thers, will you, tiicer, and Lift 
her up further. Curse my help!esaness |” 

There was more bitterness in the tone than the 


| words, and holding Kva up almost io « sitting 


posture, her lovely head leaned against bis strong; 
shoulder, the oilicer exclaimed,-— 

“Do you know her, Mr. Anstruther! Is the 
lady a friend of yours $”’ 

“Yes,” Jack replied. “ Hang it all, why in 
thunder doesn’t Toffta come! Ah, there he is 
now! My dear young lady, wil! you kiudly tell 
me where Miss Brook lives {” 

Dazed and stupid, Kate gave the address, With 
the aid of the policeman Toff.s lifted Hva into 
the carriage, and Kate wastboud tu follow, when 
it suddeniy occurred to her that there was but 
sixpenve left in Lva’s pocket. Sbe knew that 
would not pay for the carriage, and turned in 
humiliation to Anstruther. She would have died 
at another time before mentioning such a thing 


| before seeming to be a beggar, but what was she 


to dot 

“* You'd better let the officer call for an ambu 
lauce, sir,” she exclaimed, mortified beyond 
measure, yes allowing her voice tio ring out proud 
and cold, ‘Neither ehe nor I can pay for the 
carriage!” 

Jack's face crimeoned. 

“beg of you not tu speak of it,” be cried, 
hoarsely. “I oma friend of Miss Brook, and ait 
I have is at her services, Go on, please will 
be at the address aimost as scon as you will 
Driver, take care, aud be sure you drive slowly.” 

Fortunately for poor Toffts the distance to the 
boarding-house was not great, for he could not 
push ‘he invalid’e chair fast enough upon that 
occasion to please his master, although usually it 


| was exactly the reverse, 


They arrived there slwost at the same 
moment that the carriage stopped before the 


; door, 


Eva had still not recovere) cousciousness. 
“ The driver and Toffts will carry her up,” ex- 
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claimed Jack, as Kate stepped from the carriage 
* What floor?” 

‘Top floor, hall room,” answered Kate, feeling 
the colour again rising to her cheeks, ‘We 

scupy it together.’ 

“Top floor! Hall room!” gasped Jack, ‘‘ Why 

idu't you tell me that before? Hold on a 
minute. Don’t take her out yet, Driver, go to 
No.—, West Street. You will -o with her 
aud remain with her, will you not, madame? i 
know this lady very well indeed, and I can assure 
you that she will ovject to no authority that I 
take when she can epeak for herself.” 

Unable to refuse, yet feeling that she was not 
doing right, Kate again took her place in the 
carriage, and once more poor Toffts was urged to 
® trot, xlthough his master was a trifle Jees bard 
bo please than he had been before, 

* What has brought Eva to this? 
asking himself, “ What induced her to leave us 

hedid? There is some mystery that I will 
have explained, I actually believe that she is 
starving !’ 

A little shiver struck him at the bare sugges- 

ion of the horrible word, and be drew his rug 
more carefully across his kaees, 

Fiva starving, and he with millions of money— 
he who would give his miserable life gladly for 
her ! 

tle stopped ou the way at the house of 
whom he knew hy reputation, and had 
Toflts leave a requesv that he would come et 
once, then went at once to the addrees he had 
given the driver 

The carriage waa already there, and Kate had 
alighted, looking up aud down the street anxi- 
ous!y when she saw him. 

offte rang the bell, then took the invalid’s 
chair up the stepe more deftly than most persons 
could have managed it, 

Kate still stood beside the carriage door. 

“Good-morning, Aanie,” said Jack, to the 
maid who snswered higsummons. ‘* Tell Mrs. 
Jaffrey that I wish to speak with her quickly. 
Don't let her delay for anything.” 

The maid disappeared at once, 
diately a tall, ladylike woman came 
hall 


Jack kept 


physi- 


cian 


and imme. 
into the 


Why, good-morning, Mr, An 
but Jack iaterrupted her. 

‘There is a tady here, a friend of mine, Mrs. 
Jaffray,” be explained, hastily, “who has been 
taken very ill, and I have taken the liberty to 
bring her here to you. Will you let me have 
y parlour floor for her? 1 will explain every- 
thing 
hepe my word is sufficient to couvinze you that 
bere is absolutely nothing wrong, but that she 
ir a lady in every sense of the word,” 

“Why, certainly, Mr. Anstruther. 

: 


ehe began ; 


Anything 





oblige you 
She hurried away to have things in 
while 


order, 
Toffts descended the step again to assist 
the criver with his burden, The kindly man 
took Eva from the driver, however, and carried 
her up the steps and into the rear room, where 
Safe fo wed, 

large room, handsomely furnished, aud 
Kate could scarcely repress a smile as she con- 
trasted it with the one on the top floor of the 
boarding house they had left so miserably that 


lr was 


morning. 
She suddenly remerabered her own sensations 

he sight of warm food tho night before, and 
yiled again as she considered this new change. 
But who was the man, thesightof whom had 
made Eva faint! She understood 
well who this invalid was. His name had told 
he at 

She and the servant 


Annie, undressed Eva 
bed, Mrs. Jaffrey supplying a 


4 put 


’ 


ighi gown 


The doctor came as @ was placed among 
the pillows, and while he examiued his patient 
Kate wont > the next room to speek to Jack, 


door as he dared, 
hea questioned, sagerly, 


who hovered as near the 
RB is ahe } 


Just the same,” answered Kate, etill dazed 
it recovering her equanimity somewhan “ She 
nae ot atirred,’”’ 
Sh 


| 
to your eptire satisfaction by-and- bye, | Pm ; . . 
ive atisfaction by-and-bye, I “T swear to you,” he cried, passionately, “that | 
{ 
; 
| 
i 


perfectly | 


i Jack, endeavouring to concea! his emotion, but 
uot encceeding. 

Kate did not speak. The silenco was mad- 
deniug to the young man. 

“Look here!” he exclaimed, “You are her 
friend, and it can’t harm her in your estimation 
if I tell you the truth, I would give my life 
gladly for her, if the privilege were mine. 
have never asked her to be my wife, and I never 
shall, because I know that would deprive me 
for ever of her friendship, I know I am only an 
unfortunate cripple, not even half a man, and I 
would never ask any woman to share wy life, 
rauch less one I love as Idoher. You see, I am 
nobdashbamed te own it to you, though I swear I 
will never speak of it to her, You must let me 
help her. There is nothing elee that you can do 
i'now. She will—die otherwise, and f don’t 

believe you would have that. There is one thing 
I believe you will tel! me. How did she come 
to be in this—in this condition ?” 

And then al! the iudignation in Kate Hastings 
burst out. She forgot she was telling her friend’s 
secret, and it je doubtful if she would have 
paused even if she had remembered, * 

“Tt was because of the cruelty of your sister |” 
ehe cried, hotly. “There! I suppoee I shouldn't 
have told you that, but I coulen’t keep silent 
after seeing her suffer as she has. She was turned 
from your doora in the night, without a penny, 
and without references by which she could get 
another position and earn her livelihood. She 
has walked the street night and day in a vain 
| endeavour, until I have sometimes thought she 
' would go mad under the strain of it. And it 
was all beeause of your sister. I heard that 

fficer speak your name, and 1 knew at once who 
you were. What do you think a working-girl— 
any one who must earn her living—can do with 
an enemy like that sgalost her? Once she 
humbled her pride and sent a woman there, 
hoping your sister’s heart might be softened, but 
j} ahe received a telegram that very night than her 
services would not be required.” 

* Great Heaven! ” whispered Jack. 
eure of this?” 

“Sure? Have I not 











“You are 


seen her dying before 
powerless to aid he¥? Tbia morninz, ra a last 
resors, because starvation was driving her to it, 
she was going to an artist to pose for him. I 
shall never forget her grief last night when she 








epoke to me of it, She eaid, ‘I am going mad } 


from the pains of hunger, and T can’t take my | 


lt is one of the two now ! 
Jack groaned aloud. 


own life! 


neither my'father nor I knew anything of thia! 
We were told that Fiva had left suddenly, with- 
| out any message to a single member of the house- 
hold, 1 felt sure that there must have been 
some cause for it al}, and have searched the city 
over for her. I bave even inser'ed personals io 
the papers without effect. I came to the conclu 
sion at last that I had offeuded her by a conversa 
| tion we had the evening before she left: that 
| she did not wish to see we, and so gave it up in 
| despair. But, thank God, I have found her at 
jiaat { You see, you must see, that ft ie not 
alone my right, but my duty, to care for her 
now, I am rich, There is more, a hundred 
times more, than I knew what to do with, It 
was through a member of—of my household that 
thia misfortune befell her, and it iz my solemn 
duty to take care that she suffers no Joager. You 


it as Ido!’ 
There was such entreaty in his face and voice 
as Kate had never 
sighed sligh: ly 
“T don't 





seen ina face before, and 
» she replied, — 

thiok vhat there is anything else fo 
It is too late to send 
charitable insticution, 


than to accept id now. 


it 
her to a and I am 


| equally as unable to help her as she is to heip | 


herself,” 
™ 


“Thank you! thank you!” cried Jack, as if 


| 


“Your little friend is recovering,” she said to 
Kate. “ Will you go to her?” 

Kate bowed and etarted for the door, but 
before she had reached it Jack threw out his 
hand entreatingly. 

“You will allow me to remain until you 
peers 1” hs cried. “ You will tell me how she 
is ” 

“Yes,” anawered Kate, amused fn spite .! 
herself that he should beseech her in that way 
for permission to remain in a room for which he 
himself was paying. ‘ 

She went in to Eva and knelt beside the bed 
as she saw the lovely eyes looking at her 
inquiringly. 

“Are you better, dearie?” she asked, ter- 
derly. 

“Yes,” answered fiva, faintly. “But what 
was the matter with me? And where aca 1?” 

“In the Enchanted Palace!” laughed Kate. 
“It’s all like a dream, little one, but it’s a won- 
derfully comfortable dream for all that,” 

“But where is it?” persisted Eva, 

“To a very swagger boarding-house, kept by 
Mrs, Jaffrey, as nearly as I can make out,” re- 
turned Kate, drily, “and there is a fairy prince 
supplying it.” 

Eva lifted herself upon her elbow eagerly. 

“Who is it?” she questioned, with excite- 
ment, ‘For Heaven’s sake, tell me what he is 
like |” 

“ His name is Anstruther, and-he fs a eripple, 
bub just the nicest fellow I ever saw in my life, 
and if you don’t appreciate what he has done for 
you you are s wicked girl, Eva Brook!” 

But the sweet, pale face had sunk back upon 
the pillow again, ghastly in its pallor, and ther 
were no more anxious inquiries. 

Kate went back to soothe Jack's fears after 
time, and eent him away with the permission to 
come in the evening and ask after Eva. 

An hour after he had gone she found a roll of 
notes upon the cabinet in the parlour, 

Somehow it never occurred to her that id 
might belong to Mrs. Jafirey. She seemed to 
understand intuitively who had placed them 


| there, and why 
my very eyes under the effects of it, and been | 


There were tears in her eyes as ehe put them 
caréfully away. 


CHAPTER XXIV, 


Late in the afternoon Jack was again taken to 
the house of Mra, Jaffrey, and was admitted by 
that lady herself. 

“ Your little friend has so far recovered that 
she ia reclining on the sofa,” she told him. “Do 
you Wish to see her?” 

" “Tf she will permit me,” answered Jack, unable 


| to prevent the warm colour from rising to his 


brow. ‘* Will you ask her #” 

Mre. Jaffrey lovke? at him with a bright s:ilc 
that covld not quite conceal.a litue pity. ° 

‘Poor, foolish boy 1” she murmured as she 
left him. “A most unfortunate case of the 
moth and the candle. It may be that she wil! 
marry him for bis money. Heaven knows there 
would be some excuse for her in her but toc 
evident financial straits, But they would be 
bitte:!y unhappy together afterward. I hope 
they won't make that mistake for both their 
sakes, nnd yet—I don’t krow that I would advise 
her against it, if she were to ask me ny opinion 
—-which of course she won't,” 

She had knocked gently upon the door, and 
Kate answered the summons, 

“May I seé your little friend for a moment!” 
Vire, Jaffrey asked, kindly; and Kate pushed 
back the door 

Eva wos lying upon @ couch. She wore o 
crimson gown, @ loose négligée effair which Mre. 
Jaffrey had provided. It lent a touch of colour 
o ber pate cheeks, and Mrs, Jaffrey smiled down 
at her admiringly. 

“A very ansious friend is waiting outside to 


he had received a hearty permission, “And you | know how you are,” she eaid, gentiy. “ What 


! 
| 
| 
} 
| 
; 
i 
| realize that, do you not? Tell we that you see 
t 
| 
{ 
| 
| 


will remain with her } 
without & woman friend } 
‘*Y will remain as long as she needs me.” 


Jack was about to utter some word of gratitude, 
» must haveeuifered greatly !” etammered | when Mrs, Jaffrey entered the room, ; 


You will not leave her 


ehall I telibim? [i it were that he might ses 


you for justa minute it would make him absurdly 
happy.” 

“You mean——” stammered Eva. 
Be is such & 


4* Poor Jack Anstruther, yes, 
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good fellow, te Seale that I can’t bear to leave 
“— dias ” 
“ahe = unaware that she was pleading his 
cause, she who had spoken against ib to herself 
only a moment ago, but she was surprised at the 
sudden secession of colour in Eva's cheeks, Mrs, 
Jaffrey contiaued hurriedly, scarcely realising 
what she was talking about, 

“TI knew that boy before his father married 
his present wife, or had his fortune left him, and 
a more heroic little martyr never lived than he. 
Some day I will tell you why I love Jack, Miss 
Brook, but at present he is waiting in the hall 
while my tongue runs, Will you see bim?” 

Eva was smiling up at her now, with that 
sweetness of expression that few had ever beer 
able to resist. 

“Yee,” she eaid, gently. “I should be very 
glad to see bim.” if 

And Toffts pushed the chair in, 

“ Toffts, you may go down to the dining-toom 
and see Mary for half an hour,” Mrs. Jaffrey ex- 
claimed, knowing that she could not have given 
Tits a greater treat. “ When your master 
wants you, Le will ring.” 

Smiling with delight, Toffts obeyed. 

“Lam coming in to see you before you go,” 
she continued, briskly, to Jack. “You knew we 
hoarding-house keepers "with a little wry fave 
—“ have such quantities of things to look after 
that we have not much time for gossip, and there 
ore dozene of questions I want to ask. You must 
promise not to go uatil I see you,” 

And poor Jack but too wiillingiy promised. 

“1 do hope she won't be tempted to marry 
him |” the inconsistent woman murmured as she 
left the room. “ But then heis so in love with 
her, and she certainly does need his money dread- 
fully, Heigh-ho! Poor children!” 

Kate herself pushed Jack’s chair nearer to 

va'a couch, She watched him as he touched 
the small thin hand almost reverently, and tears 
came to her eyes. 

“T've got a confession to make to you, Eva! ” 
she exclaimed, huskily, “I was very much 
upset about you this morning, and in my 
distress I tola Mr, Anstruther something of 
which T am very much afraid you wilie not 
approve. Not that I eare very much ¥ her 
you do or not” —with something of a return of 
her old whimsical manner. ‘In ny flurry I gave 
the whole thing away. I toid him of his sieter’s 
crucl treatment of you, and what the result had 
been. Now thao t have done all the damage I can, 
Uni going to leave you for awhile, as there is 
somecting [ raust attend to, Mr. Anstruther, 
a0 watter how farious she may be with you for 
tempting me to betray her, don’t you leave her 
until my return, Remember [ trust her to your 
care. Tho doctor said she wae not to attempt to 
— the sof@, and was to take tic liquid every 

our,” 

And nob giving either of them time to reply 
to what she had said she whieked out of the 
room, making uo explanation of where she was 
going, nor why, But Jack waa not ungrateful 
fer that, 

Hs leaned forward, and looked inte the aweet 
éyes, unconscious of how much he was betraying 
of his emotion, 

“Kiva” he said, tenderly, “in my heart 1 
reproached you for breaking your word to me, 
You promised that you would never go without 
‘ay permission ; tut 1 learned to-day that ib was 
through no fault of yours, but the cursed cruelty 
ot my step-mother and her daughter. Yet you 
could have trusted me, dear heart. You surely 
dic not doubt mea!” 

_ Ah, Kate could not tell you all, because she 
did not kaow!” cried Eva, earuestly. “ Your 
very kioduew to me now is placing me in the 
greatest peril, She told me—your sister Olga, I 
mean-~ihaé ahe would betray me if I allowed 
you vo see me, Sie has discovered the secret 
concerning my mother, and she threatened to 
Advertise that fact to the world if I did not goat 
ones without seeing you or ever speaking to you 
“gain, She threatened me in every way. {t would 
5¢ Useless to try to concesl anything from you now. 
a! is too late for that, after what Kate hae told 
you. She will keep her word, Jack. You should 
uaye let me be, You should not have come, 





You will bring her vengeance down wpon 
w 





a. 
“Do you think I am not capable of coping | 
with a wicked woman?” he questioned, hotly, | terms that no word shall be breathed against my 


“She has threatened you, aud in a tender point, 
so that you have yielded through fear, She 
knows your vulnerable point; she realizes the 
shame you feel, and with fiendish cruelty she 
has worked upon it. Buf she shal! do so no 
longer. I shall defy her!” 

“You wust not dothat!” cried Eva, lifting 
herself upon her elbow, and lookiog at him 
earnestly. ‘‘ Listen te me, Jack; Since I raw 
you last I bave suffered—Heaveu knows I could 
never tel! you how much. For daya together 
there has been nothing to eat, either for me or 
that brave girl who has been more than friend 
to me.” 

“And a member of my family brought that 
upon you 1” 

“Wait! I have walked in search of work 
until I have worn the shoes from my feeb, aad 
almost the soul out of say body, always with the 
same weary, heart-sickenlug reault—no work 
without references! I couldn’t beg, Jack; that 
waa out of the question. And I couldu’t face an 
augry Heaven with a life which I myvelf had put 
out, Idared not. Ib has been little short of 
perdition, dear friend, but I realize that Heaven 
sent it upon me, Wait. Don’t Interrupt me. 
Tt has shown me whatone suffered before me— 
my mother! She had a little child crying for 
bread, an old mother, suffering in « silence that 
broke her heart, She could not get food for 


| either, and in her despair—what did she do, 


Jack ¢ 
an artist’s model. 


Heaven knows, I don’t. She became 
Anything worse? Tf am 
going to discover. It may be wicked lies that 
the world has told of her. Who knows? [I 
am going to discover, ' have set myself a task, 


Jack, and only Heaven cau prevent my carrying | 


it to the end, Innocent or guilty, I am going to 
kuow the truth of my mother’s:life, and then, 
when I have discovered that I have doubted a 
martyr, [am going to crawl to her on my hands 
and knees, and beg for ber forgiveness. I sinued 





{ 
' 
' 


i 
| 


in judging her without knowing her temptation, 


and I will know the truth!” 

“T will help you!” exclaime the young man, 
fervently. 

** Only with silent encouragement,” cried Eva, 
earnestly, “I cannot risk your sister's vengeance 
now. There must be no word spoken against my 
mother, let the cost be to me whatit may. A 
man offered me @ position as a model, I am 
going to accept it. I am going to earn the 
money to redeem her in the eyes of the world, 
even as she earned it to save the life of her cruel, 
heartless little child.” 

Eva,” cried Jack, “ you won't do that! Dear, 
why should you? It is my right, my duty, to 
help you. It will be my chief delight. I ewear 
to you that no word shall ever be spoken agaipat 
your mother by Olga! I know a way to stop 
her, and I will use it, Eva, promise me.” 

‘IT cannot!” she gasped. “Itis the atonement 
that [ have set myseif.” 

“Then sit for me!” exclaimed Jack, eagerly. 
“T am an artist. Why should you refuse. ma 
what you grant to another of perhaps even Jess 
merit than I possess? Child, you have a face 
which any artist would give half his life to repro- 
duce on canvas. Why should you deny to me 
that which you would grant astranger? Eva, sit 
for ine |” f 

* Bub your sister 1” she cried, with a shiver 

"Will you not trust me! I promise you that 
she shal] speak no word that will burt you. Eva, 
think! Would you put it ovt of my power to 


right a wrong thas one ot my family has done? | 


And would you give a stranger the privilege you 
would deny ta me!” 

“But he gave me food when I wavs starving. 
He took me fin and offered me astistance when the 
door of the whole world was closed in my face, 
and the password was one I could not give— 
references! Heasked for nothing. He trusted 
mie. He gave me this opening for a future which 
seemed desolate enough, and—! promised him.” 

“Bat if he should releass you of his own 
accord ?” 


“He will not. He seemed most anxious.” 





** Bat if he should 5 
Eva smiled wearily. 
“Then I will grant what you wish on the 





mother,” 
- * * * * 

Almost at the same moment Kate Mastings 
entered the Aipine, She asked for Mark 
Ramsey, and was taken to his studio, 

He was sitting before his ease! ae she entered 
and looked up curiously. 

‘I have come to make a strange request of 
you,” she stammered, hesitatingly. *' You had 
an engagement with a young Iady to-day to sit 
for you as a model, She could not keep her 
appointment with you because she was taken very 
illas she would have entered this building tis 
morning. She says that she intends to come ty- 
morrow ; but I want you to promise me that if 
she does you will not accept her as a model, 
You will decline to allow her to sit, Will youdo 
it q ” 

Mark Rameey put aside his mahistick and 
palette, laid his cigar upon a table, and turning 
around ia his chair, looked at her curioualy. 


CHAPTER XXV, 

Perwaps Percy fiaiiton had never uridertaken 
to perform a harder task than the oue he set bim- 
self when he passed Eva upon the street, simply 
raiaing bis hat to indicate that he hud reenraiged 
her, but never attempting to break the ailenes 
which she had commanded. 

Under the excitement of the moment he hore 
it, but as soon as she had vanished from sigho it 
eeemed to unman him. He could do aorhing 
that day but think of her, see nothing but that 
thin, sad, white face, aud his own grew haggard 
as he remembered, 

“Tf ever there was suffering depicted in any 
ountenauce it wos in hers,” he told himvelf, 
miserably, ‘* I must know whatit means. Tiss 
is simply maddening. I shall break cay word if I 
look foto that face again. Iam not quite sure 
that I acted wisely in not doing it thistime, How 
ill and ghastly she looked! Not like the little 
country flower that I loved so well, and yet I 
love it, faded as itis, a thousand times better, 
Ob, Eva! Eva! If we had both died up there 
before this hideous separation came to ua would 
it not have been better?” 

He endeavoured to sat his mind upon the task 
which he had expected would occupy him 
that morning, but Eva's face came between him 
and it until he could bear it no longer, and in 
sheer desperation ad last he went to seek Miss 
Axatruther, 

She came down at once with both hands ex- 
tended, welcoming him warmly, but started 
somewhat as she observed the uousual pallor of 
his couatenance. 

“ What is it?’ she asked, even before he had 
released her hands, “ You look distressed, [ 


“hope nothing unfortunate has occurred.” 


" Yes,” he exclaimed, huskily. “I have seen 
Eva.” 

For just a moment her own face became paler 
than hia. A sudden dizzinese seized her, ‘Phe 
room grew dark and whiuked before her sight, 
and then she recovered herself, 

Would he be holding her hands like that, with 
that pleading expression ia his handsome eyve if 
Eva had told him ? 

She sat down before she replied ; thea braving 
her own fears she Jifted her eyes to his reproach- 


! fully. 





* And you disobeyed her command ?”’ che ques 
tioned. “You broke your word to me?” 

“No!” he erled, passionately. “i kept tv, 
and it haz broken my heart! Miss Anstruther 
Olga, when did you see Eva?” 

** Yesterday afternoon,” she stan. mered, 

“Then you must have observed the Lorrible 
change in her,” continued Percy, breathiesety, 
“ Wer face was lined as if twenty years had passed 
over her since I saw her last, She tas lost all 
that warm, bright colour that made her 
beautiful. She looxed haggard, aud wan, and old, 
Her eyes were sunken, ancl about the mouth wag 
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1 curious lice that T never eaw in a young face | 


before, 


should say 


U'ga started 


2 


observe it. 
‘Tsawa 
rapidly. ‘ 
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‘ ' 
Ze ft law of 
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pe th, { have 


who ib was 
that child 
——Oh, tut 
madman i 


If I didn 


face 
It was ix 


i like: 


ry 


t know it t 
she must be-—~starvivg ! 

ao violently that she dropped a 
fan che beld, but Percy was too much excited to 


like that 


» be 


once,” he continued 


impossible I 





seemed to bring him to himself in some sort, for 
a heavy chiver passed over him. He passed his 
hand wearily across his eyes, and then murmured, 
as if he were etifling, — 


Bec 9 must be aome mistake! There must 


| 
"S But rhe broke in upon the words that she 
he streets of Paris during knew were not meant for her. 


She had risked 


Tt was the face of a little child | everything, and she knew that ber whole future 


out be 


ind your generosits 


ing in that fa 
Olea was | 
her chair 


white lips, 
colour there 


She trembled under 
uttered a 


repression, 


£ 


1, 
spe 


a bird. 
* food, and 


ar little 


as ai 


haggard woman, 


thin 


She came up 
hand, almost 


She opened her mouth | ately. 


| depended upon the moments that followed. 
“Tt is useless to hope!” she cried, paselon- 
“T wae there royself 1 taied to dissuade 


did so, fell forward | her, but she would listen to nothing! She leaves 


She had 
been trying to remember all day 
that Eva reminded me of, 
Good Heaven, Miss Anstruther! [ | hoarsely, 
1 I realive that I am speaking like a | 
My very wants are an insult to you 


starved to 


It was 


Forgive me, bub the suifer- 
has completely unnerved me.” 
ding very firmly to the arms of 


She had sunk her teeth hard into her 
but had been unable to draw any | 


the violence of her seif- 
little diseordant 


tough, which was hushed curiously almost before 


it had lived, 

"tlt tan’t 
«Ib is— 
atend to tel 


ig all 
her 
thing | 


-true!” 
ridiculous 


you. 
you uselessly | 


She 


She iz up 4 
ld welf in no time. 


can bear it?” 


she exclaimed, 


hoareely, 


if course ; but—but J didn’t 
Why should I, and distress 


has 


been ill—-very ill—-that 


tout again now, and will be 


I have to tell you. 


But there is—is some- 
Do you think you 


She had quite recovered herself by the time 
she reac! the end of her speech. It was no 
longer the hoarse, rasping tones of a half. 


hyat erical wom an, but the insidious purring of 
* queen ef liars, 


Percy’s 
down opposi 
into her ye 


a | 


“T am 


countenance ch 
ve her and 
ably, 
can bear anything,” 
*a) thing ! 


noisers 


Wh 
fraid 


ah fa it? 


to tell 


vanged again, 
leaned forward, looking | 


you,’ 


He «at 


he answere:), hopelessly 


* she exclaimed, 


the city | this afternoon, she said—for ever! I 
tried-- 
| “You” should have told me!” erfed Percy, 
* You should have let me go to her.” 

“Perhape I should!” panted the woman who 
stood before him. “Perhaps that would have 
| been the wisest way, but— Great Heaven } have 

I nob done all I could? Have I aot-yielded up 
everything in life to the girl who was robbing 
me of the only thing on earth I valuedi You 
may eay it was never raine. Heaven help me, it 
never was! You spoke of my poor brother once. 
You said, ‘My lot is happier than his, for at least 
she loved me once!’ And hers is happier than 
mine, for st least—-you loved her once. Oh, 
Percy, for the love of Heaven, go, and don’t 
listen to me! I realise that I am eternally 
condemning myself in your eyes, but I have 
borne all I can! Because I am not beautiful 
does not lock out the woman from my heart. It 
does nob prevent me from loving as other women 
do, only that mine is pitifully hopeless, I have 
never loved before, and all the wild yearning of s 
starving heart has gone out to you. I tried to 
save her for you, but she would not let me, Was 
I more or less than human that [ did not come 
to you with this story, and so shut myself out 
from you for ever? Wasi more or less than 
; human, that some little lurking joy would shoot 
| through my poor, lonely heart} Oh, Percy, 
forgive rae! Forgive me, dear! I know that 
I have made myself a thing nob worthy of 
even your pity ; but I loved you #0! I loved 
you so | 

She sunk down upon her knees at his fect, 











riving and lays ri her hand upon bis shoulder aa allowing her arms to fall over her upraised knee, 
“T am afraid to trust your 


abe ieaned 


aad oh 


over him. 
aud yet 


ooner or later you must know. | 


rho could tell you so well as I—J_ who-—- 


oh, 


Heaven ! 


if, i 


i my sympathy, I betray my | 


own humiliathog secret, you will forgive me, 


Percy, wi!’ 
* Qo or 
derstandi: ¢ 

. Then } 


you nob? 


You will forget iti” 


he whizpered, heavily, not really uv- 


her. 
ten,” 


Sbe was standing a trifle behind him, her 


hand: pp 
leaned 
from | 


? 


nig Qrow 


‘She hesitated 


‘essing 
forward until 


his forehead. Her 


hen whispered : 


" By vive 
had 
he ro than ; 
child wwe 
what you 
Wren: 
that 


raboe 


visited upon her 


promised }” 
*' Good 
te hia feet 


— . 
nob, will nod | 


me if] h 


it. 


heavens |” 


“T mu 


ear it 


“You are too lat 


ther. 
late | 
dare not! 
place--at no 
He flung 
eaught at ti 
falling. 
He sto 


to feel ft, 
Giga 


ga crept 
frighteued at » 


her voice pla 
I would spare 


Cais 


mm to-7 
muh his 


3 


* 


1antel-shelf to | 


Lup to him 
she» had 


Lat 


} 
liy 


She 


exciai 


t you. 


Jaren 


thinks 


med I 


” ex 
sintive 
you if 


clainie 
an a 
sey 


we dieg } hag 


ay i . 
and 


him f 


the a 


d tot 


done, 


heavily upon his shoulders. She 
her breath Hfted the hair 
» were alraost touching 


> 


& moment before continuing, 


Remermber that I 
have a knife thrust through my own 
sive you 8 moment’s pain. That poor 

her duty in a ci 

gee 
ed you by making 


b quarter from 
that she hae 


you cure for her, an¢ 
the punishmen}, of ber mother’s sin is 
She sees---or thinks she does-— 
that her duty to you ia for her to-- 
you, Perey! wed another man, 


Eeaven help 
and—she has 


Percy, staggering | 
t gotoherat once! J 
’ 


can 


2 Mies Anetru 


tearful. “Too 


wuld, but I cannot 


already taken 


blind man, and 


‘ep himself from | 


d there never epeakiog—never moving 
until the silence grew ghastly, but 


he seemed not 


sched him, haif 
The contact 


| her face upon them. She wasa picture of the 
most abject misery, and would have done credit 
to the Th¢atre Frarcaise training as an actress. 
Perey stood there looking down upon her, 
dumb with astonishment, ble nerveless hands 
hanging at his ride, 
He wos a chivalrous man, suddenly robbed of 


the one thing that made life beautiful to him, | perme, Lrp., HuDDeRSPrBLD, for free samples, 


and this wes & woman—a woman kneeling at his 
feet, not bereeching his love, but begging his 
forgiveness for it. 

He was too much stunned for a moment to 
move, then he stooped forward and lifted her 
very gently. 

| His consternation blinded him for the moment 

to his own agony. 

Olga was sobbing hysterically. Instead of 
allowing him to place her in a chair, aa he in- 
tended doing, 8 she leaned against his breast 
heavily, eo heavily that he was obliged to support 
her with his arms, 

‘** My dear child,” he said, soothingly, “ don’t 
eob like that. Don’t, I beg of you. You have 
said nothing that is not an hovour to me, nothing 
for which I do not thank you from the very 
| bottom of my heart. If I had anything under 

Heaven that wae worth asking you to accept in 
recompense for this great love you have wasted 
upon me believe me I should be a happier man ; 
| but an empty heart would be an insult to you.” 

“ And yet I would accept it gratefully, humbly, 
Percy,” she exclaimed, her voice so hoarse as to 
be discordant. “ Ah, some day I should win some 
return, and until then I would wait so patiently. 
Only let me be your slave~anything, that I may 
be near you. Perey, do you despies me ao that 
you cannot listen to my prayer? Have I made 

nyself hateful to you? Dear, the fault is yours 
for encouraging me to speak farther. Percy— 

Percy !| : y something to me, for my heart is 
urea ae 

es. at is there I can say, Olga?” 





| 





——— 


that I may sometimes touch your hand, look into 
your dear eyes. Your life is as empty as my own. 

Ab least let us comfort each other, Only mine is 
the more pitiful, dear—e thousand times the 
more pitiful!” 

** Poor little girl !” 

She had not removed herself from his arm, 

On the contrary, she leaned more closely sgainst 
him, and as he spoke the soothing words she 
lifted one arm and allowed it to creep around his 
neck. 

Percy, kies me-—just once—only once |” she 
pleaded. 

Why should he not; It was only a crumb she 
craved, Why should he deny it to her? 

He wouid have touched her with his lips, but 
she held him, held him by the very strength cf 
her armez. 

He lifted his head, cool, impassive as before, 
but— Ralph Anstruther and his wife stood in the 
door of the drawing room. 


(To be continued.) 





TO TOBACCONISTS COMMENOING. 
cael ~ Guide and Cuytalegue (25° 

“How to Open a Cigar 
<a i £20 to £2,000.” Tonasv- 
comists’ OurritmxG Co., 196, Euston 
Read, London. (Over 50 years’ ropu- 
tation.) Manager, H. Myers. 


EXQUISITE MODELS. 
ERFECT FIT. 
GUARANTEED wear. 


ARAL 
DIAGONAL SEAM 


CORSETS. 


Patented in ad aad om the 
Will not split im the Seams nor tear 








Shades in Halian Cleth, Sa 
and Coutid. 


4/ll, 5/11, 6/11, 7/1 
per pair and upwaras. 

. cit by te Drape rs 

: ‘ So by princi —_ : 


DOES YOUR HEAD ACHE? 
“KAPUTINE”’ cures instantly. 


Enclose stamped addressed envelope te ‘‘ K.,” 





with name of nearest agent, 





KEATINCS “| 
POWDER 


EBEETLES£ 


TEN ANTE TATE 


Tins 3962215 
DEAFNESS. 


DEAFNESS AND ITS CUP -All sufferers are in- 
vited to send to R. Kemps, 50, ee Rew, Holborn 
London, who will forward, pos’ free, partioulazs af new 
simple home-treatment, The most obstinate cases per 
manently cured. No artificial ear-drums required. 


OTTEY'S UNLABELLED STRONG PILLS 














Are twive as efficacious as any others, and abyays 
quickly and certainly re'ieve, G@reatly superior to Stoel 
and Pennyroyal. Invaluable te women. 


Post free for 14 and 83 stampe froro Taowap Orrey, 





3 Only that you will lepb me be near you. Ouly 





Chemist, Burton-on-Trent, Pleasy mention paper. 
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FACETIA. 


| woman with a number seven hand strug- 
gling with a number five glove, 

Tue thief's favourite metalse—Steel and then 
I rma. 

Wnuo says it is unhealthy to sleep in feathers } 
Look at the spring-chicken, and see how tough 
he is. 

Cay the bashful young man who blushes vio- 
levtly whenever he performs polite offices for the 
ladies be called the pink of courtesy 1 

Aw actress may remain sixteen years old for a 
good while, but when her children in to get 
married she has to own up to twenty-nine, 

“Waar a time you've been about that egg, 
Mary!” “Yes, ma’am; but the new kitchen 
clock has such large minutes |” 

Care will kill a cat, says the proverb, We 
think the proverb lies, The world is full of 
care, but the cats still hang on, 

Fonp Frank: “I say, my dear, don’t you 
worship the very ground I walk on!” Maude: 
"Oh, I should if you only owned it.” 

Popmors: “Are you on speaking terms with 
old Mrs. Chinwork#” Dobson: “No; only e 
listening acquaintance,” 

Wieexe (in love): Why, man, her very feet 
aren poem!” Giggles (a cynical friend): “ No 
doubt ; but ien’t a poem of only two feet rather 
short 3” 

Waxrinoeton : “Why do you think you will 
have any trouble in keeping the engagement se- 
creb?” Pendennis: “I had ‘to tell the girl, 
didn’t 13” 

Buown: “Ever see such s quarrelsome cha- 
racter as Smith!” Jones: “Never. I think 
he'd provoke even a profeesional pugilist iato a 
fighs.” 

“Waar is that long piece of writing, papa? 
Is it poetry?” Papa (hastily replacing * in his 
empty pocket-book): “ Y-yes, dear; it as an 
owed to your mother’s d er.” 

Waser a certain bachelor was married the 
members of the Bachelor Club broke him up by 
sending him as a wedding present a copy of 
“ Paradise Lost.” 

4 counTEous old clergyman being told a tough 
story, eaid ;---" Since you were an eye-witness, I 
suppose 1 musb believe you, but I don’t think 
i'd have believed it if I had seen it myself.” 

Yas, doctor ; ib still hurts me to breathe— 
in fact the only trouble now seeras to be with 
my breath,” “ Ob, well, ]’ll'give you something 
that will soon atop that,” 

“Tree's the proof of my new photograph,” 
said Grim “ What do bi think of tet” 
‘' Don’t care for it,” said Grim,  Doesn’t look 
like you ; you've tried te look pleasant.” 

“ Excuse me, sir,” said Barker to a boorish 
traveller, “ but what is your business)” “I am 
® gentleman, sir, That's my buainese.” ‘ Ah,” 
re Kerker, 1 see. You are taking a vaca- 
ton 

Miss Srexigury (sobbing): “I think it’s awful 
wean. Thad horrid Jones girl has been saying 
thet T paint.” Miss Meanness: “Never mind, 
deur. L expect if she had your complexion she 
would paint, too,” 

_Mopear Yourn: "I have only £700 a year, 
sir ; but I think I can support your daughter on 
that.” Father (enthusiastically): ‘ Support her, 
my dear boy! Why, you wil! be able to support 
the entire family on it,” 

* Anp id you see Moute Carlo while you were 
at Nice?” he asked. “No,” she returned, 

Paps called on him, I believe ; but from his 
disappointed appearance when he returned to 
4 hotel I thiok Mr, Carlo must have been 

Wnasy: "I tell you, it’s better in the end to 
be honest. Did you ever know a rogue who 
wasn't unhappy $” Shalley: “No; but, then, 
‘ne would hardly expect a rogue to be happy 
when he is known, It’s the rogues who are not 
known that are happy.” 














Tuy had been discussing the pronunciation of 
"oleomargarine,” and finally agreed to leave it 
to the waiter, but he hedged, “Sure,” said he, 
oo to pronounce it ‘butter,’ or lose my 
ob,” 


Coox (on the day after her arrival): “ Please, 
ma’am, I'm a bit fiery at times, and when I’m 
fiery I’m apt to be a bit rough spuken ; but you 
needn’t let that put you about—with a little 
present you can allus bring me round again.” 


Mason: “Colonel, how much champagne can 
you stow sway in a single evening!” Colonel : 
“Tt all depends, my boy.” Major: “On your 
capacity?” Colonel: “No; the other fellow’s 
capacity-—for paying for it.” 

*' Dipn't you always say that McJoves was so 
ehy that be would never propose?” “ Yes, that’s 
what I said.” “Well, he’s engaged to be mar- 
ried.” “I know it; but that does not prove 
that I was wrong about his not proposing. He 
is engaged to a widow, and this is leap year.” 

“Wry do you always invite Pitanchard to 
your house#}” “ He is an old friend.” ‘' That's 
no reason, He is horribly ugly, and he gives me 
the nightmare,” ‘ Yes, but he amuses the chili- 
dren so much, and it’s much cheaper than a 
magic lantern }” 

**Don’? you sometimes make a mistake, and 
lynch the wrong mani” asked the travolling 
Briton. ‘We did ouce,” replied the Tennesses 
farmer ; “ bub we offered to do the square thing 
by the widder.” _“ How was that?” “ We told 
her she could take the pick of the crowd for her 
second husband.” 

Smiruson : ‘I hear your last novel has already 
appeared in its sixth edition. How did you be- 
come so phenomenally popular?" Browxson ; 
“Very simple; I put a ‘personal’ in the papers 
saying that I wae looking for a wife who ie some- 
thing like the heroine of my novel. Within 
two days the first edition was sold out,” 

Morngr: “I spoke to your husband about 
his habit of reading the paper at breakfast, and I 
think that what I said will cure him, Was he 
reading it again this morning?” Married 
Daughter: “ Really, ma, I never noticed him at 
all. You knowl had a/long letter from my 
friend in India.” 

Tramp (to fussy old gentleman): “ Will you 
please give me a peuny, sir? I’m starving.” 
Fursy Old Gentleman (producing a coin): “Dear 
me, starving? Can you change haif-a-crown ?” 
Tramp: ‘ Yes, air.” Fussy Old Gentleman 
(pocketing the change): ‘‘ Dear, dear, starving, 
Bless me, but thie worid is full of misery.” 

As Irieh lawyer having addressed the court as 
“ gentlemin” instead of “yer honours,” after he 
had concluded a brother of the bar reminded 
him of his error. Hoe immediately arose and 
apologised thus, “May it plase the coort, in the 
hate of debate I cailed_your honours gentlemin. 
I made a mistake, your honours.” The speaker 
then sat down. 

Lirrtz Betty was at her first evening enter- 
tainment, where everybody was strange to her. 


She grew home-sick, aud, with tears in her eyes,” 


begged her hostess to send her home. As she 
was etartirg, a smile shone through her tears, 
and she said,-—'‘ Good. bye, Mise Smif! Mamma 
told me to be sure and tell you I had enjoyed 
royself,” 

Mrs, Gurr: “What might be the matter, 
Mrs. M'Duffer? Sure and ye look moighty 
puzzled.” Mra M'Duffer: “And I am that, 
Mrs, Guff; I want to buy.s quarter of a pound 
of tay and a new glass buther dish, and by this 
and by that I don’t know whether to buy my 
tay at the shop where they give away the 
buther dishes, or to purchase my buther dich at 
the place where they give away the tay.” 

Horer Cuzak: “Thero is a newspaper-man 
who has been stopping with ue during the week, 
and he has just called for his bill. If we are 
liberal with him, perhaps he will give us a good 
notices.” Landlord: “A capital idea! Tell him 
there will be no charge.” Clerk: “ Yes, sir.” 
Landlord (calling clerk back); ‘' Anybody with 
him?” Clerk: “ Yes, sir, his wife.” Landlord: 
“ All right ; charge her double rates,” 





THE following anecdote was a well-known one 
in the Bluecoat School in the writer's time, and 
will bear repetition, The headmaster of the 
writing school was explaining buying and selling 
to the class, and the following questions and 
answers passed between the master and head 
boy, who, by the bye, was rather sharp. Master : 
“ Jones, imagine I’m a tiijpe merchant and you 
area buyer. Go outside and come in again and 
ask for some tripe.’ Exit Jones, Jones (re- 
entering): "Please, sir, I want some iripe.” 
“Where's your money!” ‘ Where's your 
tripe 1” 

Tue temperance apostle was walking along the 
sidewalk, serene in the consciousness of his own 

eas, when a well-dressed man stopped him 
and shock his hand, “Guess you don't re- 
member me,” said the well-dressed man. 
“ Why-~-ah——” “Three yeare ago I attended 
one of your meetings, and heard you draw a 
graphic picture of the able mechanic whose 
children went ragged while the children of the 
saloon keeper, with whom he spent his wages, 
were dressed in ailks, The story fitted my case 
toaT.” “And you refurmed?” " Should eay 
I did reform. Went into the saloon business my- 
self,” 

Hg was emoking a full flavoured Havana when 
he met his friend, ‘‘ Have a cigar!” he in- 
quired, very politely. ‘‘ Thanks,” said the other, 
gratefully, taking and lighting the proffered 
weed. After a few experimental puffs, Coane. 
the friend removed the cigar from his lips, and 
looking at it doubtfully, said, with a very evi- 
dent abatement of gratitude in his tone : “ What 
did you psy for these cigars?” “Two for a 
shilling,” replied the original proprietor of both 
weeds, taking hie own cigar out of his mouth, 
and looking at it with considerable satisfaction ; 
“this cost me tenpence, and that twopence.” 
The conversation flagged at this point, 


Tux late Dean Stanley is said to have rarely 
made a gesture while preaching, a fact whictr 
probably gave rise to the following amusing 
anecdote :—“ One day, after morning service, he 
asked his wife if she had noticed the intensity 
with which the congregation had gazed upon him 
during the sermon, ‘How could they help it, 
my dear,’ said Lady Augusta, ‘when one of 
your gloves was on the top of your head the 
whole time?’ The dean, having taken off bie 
hat before entering the pulpit, the glove lying 
therein had fallen on his head, and, as he stood 
quite still while preaching, there it remained 
throughout the entire service, unknown to him- 
self. 


Some years ago @ man was arrested, and 
sentenced to three months’ hard labour, on the 
charge of stealing a bottle of medicine that he 
had been asked to call for by a doctor for one of 
his patients, the mau being a messenger and 
carrier from the town to the villege in which the 
patient lived. Some months after the man was 
brought up again on o similar charge, and when in 
the dock was asked by the magistrate if he had 
anything to ray in his defence, ‘ Yes, your 
honour,” replied the man, “Iwas asked by the 
doctor to call again for another man’s medicine, 
and this bottle stood om the doctor’s desk, 
labelled: ‘To be taken as before.’”” Needless 
to say, the man was discharged amid roars of 
laughter. ; 


THREE travellers happened to be sitting drink- 
ing in a wayside inn on the road to London, 
Being representatives of the three leading coun- 
tries in the kingdom the conversation naturally 
turre: to the prowess of the different couutry- 
men, Said the Englishman: “ We have a man 
in my country that can stand a ladder in the 
centre of a field, and climb to the top of it with- 
out a eupport.” ‘Oh, ay.” said Sandy, the 
Scot; “but wea hae a chiel in my country that 
will climb up the same ladder, anc when he gets 
to the top he turns round and gangs doon the 
ither side, held first.” “Och, shure now, and 
that’s nothing at all,” says Pat; "we have a 
bhoy over in the ould counthry that can climb 
up'the same Jaddher, and when he gets to the 
top he hangs on to the clouds wi his teeth, and 
} draws the laddher up afther him,” 
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SOCIETY. 


‘Tae Royal Family will put off their mourning 
for Prince Henry of Battenberg on the day of 
Princess Maud’s wedding. 

fare Queen has granted the use of Albert 

‘ttage, Osborue to Prince and Princess Heury 

f Prussia, who are coming to Eugland early in 
July 
luz Prince and Princess of Wales end the 
inceases Victoria and Maud will epend most of 
their Sundays during ths season with the Duke 
and Duchees of Fife at Upper Sheen House, 
Kast Sheen 
“ae Prince and Princess of Wales are to spend 

the Whitauntide holidays at Sandringham, The 
Prince goes to Hatfield on a visit to Lord and 
Lady Salisbury on Thursday, July 30th, and 
next day he will visit the exhibition of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society at So. 
Albans, 

Tae Emperor 


amet 
mye 


™ 





of Russia has intimated hie 
of conferring the Order of St, Andrew 
pou the Duke of Connaught during his visit to } 
tloscow, while the Duchess is to receive the | 
)rder of St. Katherine, 
he Order of St. Andrew is o star, which 
sar always presente in brilliants. 
THe Crown Prince of Germany is appointed to 
Lieutenancy iv the 7th Regiment of Hussars, 
f which his august father is Honorary Colonel, 
while Prince Witel Fritz ia attached to the 
infantry regiment bearing in perjctuaity his great 
grandpa’e name 
AnrancEMENtTs for P 


Dtlo 


th 
tae 


rincess Manuid’s wedding 


Among the insignia of | 





te fast approaching completion, although they | 


may be elaborated or changed in some degree 
later. The date chosen will almost certainly be 
the 
the Cuspel Royal, St. James’a Palace, 
(ue Duke and Duchess of York are to 
gu f Lord and | 
Park, near Helmsley, during their vieit to York- 
July. The Dake and Duchess 
arrive at Duncombe on Monday, the 20th, and 
are to visit the Yorkshire Agrie iltural Society's 
Show at York on the Tuesday. 
to wonden on 
’ at Malifax 


Mf the di 


be the 


suire 


u their way up. 
wee NOW being made } ya Court 
ireasmaker for Princess Maud of Wales has the 
xirt io a 
three gores h make up as four, lin 
throughout, and interlined with stiffening half 
y. The bodice has a basque cut in continua- 
with the upper bodice 
iding the front, back, and two side pieces, 
sehind these, the basque ferms rippies below the 
waist, while ia front it sits plainly, being cut out 
in a front on either aide of the to show a 
folded bwit or silk at che waist, Tnecollar forms 
a polut on. either side of the neck 
Trs Princass of Walesa haa, wit 
tact and kindness, 
roussean of P 
among several 
work 


wh 


e sections, 


Watet 


b her unfailing 
decided that ordere for the 
rineese Maud are to be distributed 
irms who have had the honour of 
for hor Royal Highness. The treusseau, 
he « of her Royal Highness Princass 
Louise of Wales, will be prepared in London, 
with the exception of the usual ordera from 
Dablia aud Edinburgh, ainca it ia the wish of 
he Princesa of Wales that the capitals of the 
snitsd Empire should all have a share in the 
eparations for so auspicious an event, 
deed will gallant little Wales be forgotten, 
P Maup or Watss is having 
vharming-looking tea-jackets made in brocaded 
silk, beautifully trimmed with laca and silk, 
Paey have a fitted lining terminatiag at the 
ver which the fulness is arranged, gathered 
rom the neck and shoulder-seams, A square 
1 collaratte, cut on the double of 
material, and edged with lace, trims the 
shoulders, and a tura-dewa collar, shaped on 
double of material, which Avishes the neck. The 
sleeve is one cut, vary deep, so as tu allow of the 
fabric being curned under to form a frilled cuff, 
which is finished o @ twist of satin ribbon 
with a bow. Preity loop bows of satin ribbon 
ornament the shouldérs, and a ribbon girdle 
sompletes the waist, 
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STATISTICS. 


EnGLanp haa 85 per cent. of the wealth of 
the United Kingdom. 

Iv an express train, moving at the rate of 
forty-five milesan hour, were to stop suddenly 
it would give the passengers a shock equal to 
that of falling a height of fifty-four feet. 

Tae oldest London theatres are--Drury Lane 
Theatre, opened 1663; Sadler's Wells, started 
as an orchestral assembly room in 1683; Hay- 
market, 1720; Oocvent Garden, 1782; and 
Lyceum, 1795. 

A cxysus of the gipsies in Hungary has been 
taken. They number 274940, about half set- 
tlers in towna and villages, while the other 
half keep up a nomadic life. OF the total num- 
ber 82,045 cau only speak the Tsigany or 
Romany languege; 104,750 speak -Hungarian, 
too, as their mother tongue; 67046 Rouma- 


| nian, 9,897 Slovak, §,861 Servian, 2,396 German, 


and 2008 Ruthenian. 





GEMS. 


How few there are who had rather ba hurt 
by the truth than tickled by flattery. 

Ar the beginning of the cask and at the 
end take thy fill, but be saving in the middle, 
for at the bottom saving comes too late. 

Ie we hope for what we are not likely to 
possess, we act and think in vain, and make 
life a greater dream and shadow than ib really is. 

00D CONSCIENCE is better than two wit- 
es—it will consume your grief as the sun 
dissolves ice, It is a spring when you are 
titiraty, a staff when you-are weary, a screen 
whea the sun burns you, a pillow in death, 

To meet with success something more than 
of araall efforts, is 
Ib is not by short, fitful jerks but 
by long, vigorous pulls that a boat is forced 
against the current. The oareman stretches 
himself to his work, puts all hie momentum into 
it, does nob reat upon bis oars long enough to be 
carried back by the current, but perseveres--and 
in this way only can he reach his goal. Ibis 
just the sam in life—the long, stroag pull coa- 
quevs all opposing forces, 





HOUSEHOLD TREASURKS. 


ALMOND JoMBLES.~--One pound of sugar, one 
half-pownd of butter, one pound of simonda, 
blanched and chopped fine, two eggs, flour 
enough mix stiff, Roll thin. Moisten the 
top of each one with the white of an egg and 
sprinkle with sugar. Bake quickly. 

Porato Panoakes.—RBoil aix medium-sized 
potatoes In ealted water until thoroughly 
cooked. Wash them and set aside to coal, Then 
add three well-beaten eggs, a quart of miik, 
and flour enough to make a paucake batter. 
Bake quickly on a well greased griddis, and 
serve very hot, 

Borxn Csiwnsn.—Boil a chicken thoroughly, 
remove the skin and fai carefully, and chop 
fine. Soak in a cup of cold water half » box 


; of gelatine for an hour, and add the juice of 


tne } 


the chicken bofled down to a pint. Mix this 
with the chopped chickén, seasoning with salt 
and pepper, aad put in a mould to -eool, 
Onanes Syowsatts,—Boil some rice for ten 
minutes; drain and let it cool, Pare some 
oranges, taking off all the thick white skin; 
spread the rice in as mavy portions as there 
are oranges on some pudding or dumplin 
cloths ; tie the fruit (surrounded with the rice 
separately in these and boll the balls for an 
hour, Turr vhem carefully on # dish, sprinkle 
well with sifted sagar, Serve with any kind 
i of sauce or sweetened cream, 
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MISCELLANEOUS. 


—— 


It is now customary to copper-face the botbome 
of iron shi es the galvanic process, a8 @ pro- 
tection against cecay. 

Tre Yellow River of China has changed ite 
couree twenty-two times during the presnt 
century. Its mouth is now 309 miles distant 
from the place it was 100 years ago, 


Tur common people among ancient Egyptians 
had wooden sandals, If we may credit the asger- 
tion of historians, one of the Egyptian qudens 
received the revenue of one city solely to Beep 
herself in sandals. 


Iv ig claimed that the perfume of flowers dis- 
appears as soon as the etarch in the petals is.ex- 
hausted ; aod ib may, it is said, be resto by 
placing the flower in a solution of suger, when 
the formation of starch and the emicsion of 
fragrauce will be at once resumed. 

Hexons sometimes choke themselves by. at- 
tempting to swallow a large trout, An eider- 
duck has been killed by attempting to riegn | a 
toad. A kingfisher was once found which could 
not fly on account of having a young pike eteeck 
in ite “:roat. When the fish was removed the 
bird flew away unhurt, 

Tusng is one emerald in the Sultan’s collection 
which. is said to be as large as a heu’s egg ; sud 
there are enough watches which are set with 
pearls and diamonds to filla large portmanteau. 
There iz a golden cradie, covered with precious 
stones, in which the children of seven diferent 
Sultans are said tc have slept, 

THE powder used in big guna is queer-looking 
stuff. Hach grain is a hexagonal prism, an inch 
wide and two-thirds of sn inch thick, with a Kole 
bored through the middie of it. In sppearance 
it resembles a piece of wood. If you put a lighted 
mateh to it ib will take seven or eight seconds to 
go off, 

Ix Japan the fiowers of chrysanthemums con- 
stitute a popular dish. During the months of 
November and December bunches of them, 
washed and carefully displayed, may be seen in 
the stores of all the dealers in vegetables, Almost 
ali the varieties are edible, strictly speaking, but 
those to which preference is usually given have 


| deep yellow flower-heads, 





| wateh-chain, 


Tae little town of Nasao, in Sweden, has a 
feminine department, 150 strong, ix its fire bri- 
gade. The waterworks of the village consist 
simply of four great tubs, and it is the duty of 
the women ‘firemen ” to keep shese full in case 
of fire. They stand in two continuous lines from 
the tubs to the lake, about three streets awpy, 
one line passing the full buckets, and the offer 
sending them back, 

Tua silent cab-call isan invention which is new 
being tried with considerable success in many 
London clubs and hotels. Two lamps, one ged 
and the other green, are suspended from the door 
of aclub or hotel. The porter within has pre ad 
to press a knob in the entrance hall, and eitfer 
the red or the gresu lamp may be iliuminated 
the one to call a four-wheeler, and the others 
bansom. 

Aut fish breathe by taking in water, which is, 
to a certain extent, impregnated with air, and ex- 
pelling it through the gills, These blood-red 
organs are so admirably constructed for the pur- 


| pose they are intended for that they extract the 


oxygen from the water during ite momentary 
contact with them, Fish that live for some time 
out of water have cavities in their head which 
are filled with that liquid, and which can be 
utilised for dampening vhe gill at any time, 
Aowornine toa well-known astronomer, every 
year the weiht of the earth is augmented by the 
falling on its surface of metallic iron in very Me 
powder, and this iron, which comes to us from 
shooting stars, falls almost continually, semetimes 
alone, and sometimes mixed with rain or snew. 
In ail snow he found frou in appreciable quanti- 
ties, avd io a state of fine sub-division, He Bas 
in this way procured material enough to form 4 
small charm, which he weara attached to bia 
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NOTICES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


ae 


g. B. ¥.—It must be paid. 

Auice.—There would be no breach of etiquette. 

Macors.--You would have to prove your marriage. 

Rroviark Rzapsn.—The holiday is a trade affair, not 

ed by statute at all. 

Avynep.—Very little chance; only those with high 
qualiications are engaged. 

A. 0.—The figure of Britannia first appeared on the 
copper cone in the reign of Charles IL 


P. E.--Perhaps the Emigrants’ Information Office, 
Broadway, Westminster, could supply you. 

R. P.-We are not aware of any better way of dealing 
with euperfiucus hairs than placking them-out. 

LxN.~-Dye your curtains; the preparations re- 
quate tot ke oak mildew would Gestroy the fabric, 

T EK B—Dictionaries are put before the public as 
authorities, and should be followed after they are ac- 
kitowledged as such. 

Iexvcare.—Address hira at House of Lords, Westmin- 
ster, 5 W., where it will reach him as longag he remaina 
in the United Kingdom. 

Tow.---At this season of the year animals are often 
affeeted like your pet. Increase the dosea of sulphur, 
anfi discontinue meat diet. 


4. D.—There iv no necesntty for any show of feeling 
on your part; what fa necessary js that the prac- 
tittoner should get at the whole facts of the case, 

Ron.—-You may indeed find some one willing to give 
more for the coins a8 curiosities, but we eannot say 
where, and it would not pay you to search for him. 


Jack's Osty Lovs.—From £80 to £40 ts nothing out 
of the way. The value is reckoned by the de of the 
bisek colour, studded with silver hairs, and the rich 
nése of the fur. 

Tep.--You muat be of suitable age and give referencea, 
and also have a certain amount of education. Your 
set way will be to make an application, when you will 
be tnfortoed of what ts required of you. 


Pany Of course, if you know from tho first that 
you are not able to go, it would be advisable to respond 
at oove. A hostess always kes to know how many 
ptteste she ia to provide for and whom te ¢ <pect. 


& W.—The Bank of England was established in 1694. 
It was projected vy William Paterson, a Scotchman, 
aut its chief objects were to supply the defictency of 
money and the necessities of Government. 


Ruwa.—An individual giving a false character of a 
serraut is exposed toan action {f any ili consequences 
oogur from such coxiduct. No master or mistress is 
obged to give a character to a discharged domestic. 


R E. B—A donjon moans the principal tower of a 
castic ; it was nenally raised on ® natural or artificial 
mound, an’ situated in the innermost court. Its lower 
pat was commonly ueed as a prison, It was sometimes 
called the Conjon-keep or tower. 

Lian —By applying to any large desler in surgical 
instruments, or probably to an optician, you could 
semire the desired fnformation, Your address will be 
given to « specialist im diseases of the ear, who may be 
able te wend you some valuable information. 


Kats. —If yon have knows her for a long time and 
are on good terms with her family an@ the friendship 
sopme to warrant it, there can be no serious objection. 
You will, however, do better to make a point in favour 
of conservatism rather than boing too presuming, 


_ Prev. —Wo cannot advise anyone to seek his fortunes 
in Atrios without having something more than news- 
paper ee ‘pon which to build bis hopes or expecta- 
ti@s. he climate in the region you propose going is 
not healthy, and the cost of passage there considerable. 
0 8 W.--In a good hot oven on a stoneware platter 
meit a large lamp of butter. When thoroughly softened 
shake it ail over the dish in order to giease it well. Or 
this hot butter drop six fresh egga as if tor poaching. 








M. 8.--We presume the boy was born of foreign 
~~. in which case he must have resided in England 
‘or five years prier to the granting of the certificate of 
naturalization, the cost of which fe £5. Your applica- 
tion should he addressed to the Secretary of State 
Home Office, Whiteball, London. 


ER. M.—To make sherbet take of ground white sugar 
half pound, tartaric acid and carbonate of soda of each a 

uarter of a pound, essence of lemon forty drops. All 

6 powders should be well dried; add che essence te 
the suger, then the other powders; stir all together. 
Mix by passing through « bair sieve. The total cost of 
the above quantities is about ls. 2d. 


Nuva -—-Scatter some clean alfted white or silver sand 
over the floor. Dissolva one pound of potash or pearl- 
ash in one pint of water, and with this solution sprinkle 
over the sand. Thon get a pail of very bot water and 
scrub the boards lengthwise, using a hard bruwh and 
suap. Change the water frequently, the potash will 
help you to take out the stains. 


M. E.—Veto ia a Latin word signifying ‘I forbid” 
The sovereign of England has theoretically a veto wpon 
the measures of Parliament, but il) is a power which has 
not been used since 1707. In France, at the beginning of 
the French Revolution, the Natioral Assembly in fram- 
ing the constitution allowed the king only a conditional 
veto; but an absolute veto was reetored to the monarchy 
aftor the fali of Napoleon. 


L. &. W.—Vinewar, half a gallon ; dry lampblack, half 
® pound; sifted fron rust, three pounds. Mix 
thoroughly, let it stand for a week. then heat it, and 
lay on three coats, not allowing each to dry before the 
next is put on, finally rub with Mneeed oil. But as you 
do not say what you want the stained article for, or of 
what quality it is, we cannot tell whether this will suit 
your purpose, 

Prerry Dickx.—-Your canary is affected with bronchitis, 
brought on possibly by his cage being hung ina draught 
orin a room wherea good deal of gas is burned; an 
authority directs that in such cases the bird should get, 
perhaps, two or three drops of oxymel of equil)s (from a 
chemist) three or four times daily, that he should be 
kept in a comfortably warm room, and if very weak have 
one drop of whisky or brandy mixed witn bis ¢guills. 


HERE AND THERE, 


Beas, the anguish and the pain, 

There, sweet peace and rest we gain ; 
Here, the hesrtache and the sin, 
There, the gulden crown we win ; 

Here, the waves beat high and wide, 

There, no roar of troubled tide ; 

Here, the hand, the blow, the rod, 
Thero, we see ‘twas all from God ; 

Hore, we suffer, weep, and pray, 

There, God wipes each tcar away : 

Here, with friends we're called to part, 
There, we meet them heart to heart ; 

Here, deceit and treachery cold, 

There, we walk the streets of gold ; 
Here, our hoarts with anguish riven, 
There oternal rest in heaven. w 


Srace-Sraucn.—It is im ible to teach a girl to be 
an actress who has not had the inetinot born in her; she 
may be taught to recite as young ladies do at school, 
and pose fairly well ; but acting, and especialiy acting 
in a manner to command the admiration of intelligent 
people, requires intellect, end uo master can put that 
inte the head of either girl or lad; we advise you to 
atiek to the business which ha» hitherto occupie:! your 
time. 


L. 8 —It is quite a matter of conatitution and habit 
whether coffee agrees with anyone or not. Sense 
persons can take it to whom tea is almost poison, and 
many cannot touch it at aj) without suffering after- 
wards. itis dangerous to get into the habit of driuk- 
ing it to excess, it is as bed as an alcoholic stimulant. 

»ffee is generally considered wholeseme at breakfast 
and after dinner ; what unyone can take best at night is 
always 2 thing t be feund ont; some people sleep 
better alter a good meal, others require something 





When the whites are set they are done. Serve wi 
‘ory and narrow pieces of toast without crust, which | 
Wil act a8 a garnish for the edge of the dish. 


J. ¥.—Coat the tools with a thin layer of wax or ! 
tard tallow by first warming the steel aud rubbing on 
tho wax warm until it flows, and then let it cool. 
Wgen hard, roark the name through the wax with a 
érfver, and apply weak nitric seid. After a few 
indments wash off the avid, aud wipe with a soft rag, 
When the letters will be found etched into the steel. 


Gxariz.-The eslebrated riddle of the Sphinx in 
(iagsic story was this: ‘*‘ What antwal walke on four 
legh in the morning, on two at noon, and on three in 
the evening?" The answer is: ‘Man, who tn in- 
fancy, or tae morning of life, walks or creops on his 
bapis and feet; at the noon of life he walks erect ; and 
‘2 she evening of his days, or in old age, supports hia 
inirmities on a staff,” 


: Tya: SITIVS —The Oxford hood of the M.A, is black, 
= _with red; the St. Andrew's hood is the samo. 
ne Cumbridge M.A, hood black, lined with white ; the 
fd<rdeon end Edinburgh hoods are the same. The 
bin M4 hood is black, lined with dark blue; the 
Queens University ia the same, The Durham M.4. 


hodft ts black, lined with rueset. The Glae 
. ' , he gow M.A. 
Loot tt black, lined with bell heather red. 








excerdingly light for supper. It is always bad to go to 
bed on an empty stomach. - 


Pott,.—Motatening the ball of your thumb occasionally 
proceed with it to rub up the old varnish, working at a 
small space at a time; in this way remove al) the 
varnish, but stop rubbing as soon as ever you reach the 
paint; to rub it would ruin the picture Before com- 
mencing the rubbing you may wash the surface all over 
with cold soap and water, rinsing the svap off with 
clean water; then rubbing dry, snd commence the 
rubbing. Of course the picture must he removed from 
the frame. Having removed all the old varnish, which 
may be a work of days, let it stand a day, then re-varnish 
with mastic, 


N. 0.~-When wall paper is sofled by any but « grease 
spot, which always comes through, it ie enough to put 
over it a plece of paper, kept for the purpose. But this 
paper, which has been preserved rolled up in a dark 
closet, will bave faded much less than that upon the 
wall; it je, therefore, necessary to ex pose it to sunlight 
until it becomes of the same general tone, If the 
patcern is a simple one it is well to follow its outlines in 
cutting the new piece In all cares the edyos of the 
piece to be applied should be scraped down with sandi- 
paper, so that the ontline of the patch shall not show 
too plainly. Nati holes can be covered in this manner, 
80 t the repair shall be quite invisible. 
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O. H.—One of the stmplest ways to cook bananas {fs 
to remove the skins from six, cut in halves, lengthwise, 
and arrange on a platter. Mix one tablespoonful of 
batter, melted with three tablespoontule of svgar, and 
the juice of one lemon. Baste the bananas with this 
sevoral times, and bake for twenty minutes, ectting the 
dish on the centre grate. 

Inquisirive.—Ants’ eggs are considered a choice dish 
in some countries, They are spread upon a alice of 
bread-aud-butter, and sauces considered excellent are 
made with them. They are estecrued as a costly food in 
Siam, within the reach only of well-to.do peoplo. They 
are the object of an important trade in some countries of 
northern Africa, where they are cooked in boiling 
water, and yleld a kind of vinegar or formic acid, 


Vert.—We should certainly advise you to study 
shortiend if you wieh to make your way as & copyist 
and type writer, Itia potso difficult as it is tedious, 
and the only way to attain anything like proficiency is 
to make sure as you go on that you can read every word 
you have written. Mavy persons learn to write 
readily enongh ; the grand difficulty comes afterwards, 
when they want to read ss quickly as they have 
written, 

DistresseD.—The way to cure youreelf of blushiog is 
to make such arrangements as wi)! prevent you from 
being taken unawares apywhere; sit down and 
methodically arrange what you wil! do and say in tb 
event of being in certain places aud meeting certal: 
people during the day ; then when uecotings take place 
you will have cut and dried before your mind what yer 
are to do, and need pot biueb in your effort to think 
out something that ought t« be done. 


Five.—There are many good cisinfectants. Fach 
physician haa his favourites, Dillerent kinda are 
required for different purposes. Some will stain cloth- 
ing, while others are barsh and disagreeable for persons 
use. Cheap and efficacious ones are: Copperas, one and 
a half pounds t a yallon of water Sulphate of ztno, 
two ounces, and the suine quantity of common salt toa 
gallon of water, Boracie acid, two ounces ‘o a gallon of 
water. 


Liserty.—The following account is given by an 
authority on traditions and iegends: “ The Goddess of 
Liberty, in Mount Aventine, was represented ae holdiog 
in her hand a cp, the symbol of liberty. In Yranoe, 
the Jacobins wor: a red cap. In Bngiand, & blue cap 
with a white border is the symbol of liberty; anc 
Britannia is somstines represented as holding 4 ca) 
the point of a spear. These symbols were all taken 
from the Romans. When a slave was wanumitted by 
them, a smal! red cloth cap called pileus wae placed 
upon his hea, and, as eoon as done, he was termed 
Libertinus (a freedman), and his name was registered in 
the city tribes. When saturnius, in the year 268, took 
possession of the Capital, he hoisted a cap on the top of 
hia apear to indicate that all slaves who joined his 
forces and marched under his etandard should be free. 
When Marius incited the slaves (o take up arms against 
Sylla he employed the same symbol; and when (sar 
was assassinated, the conspirators marched forth in 
& body, with a cap clevated on «@ spear iu token of 
liberty.” 


A. B. 0.—Apply to the borse an ointment mace 
equal portions of sulpbur, tarpentine, and train 
Rab it wel!, but gently, on the part affected, with 
naked hand, or with « piece of flannel. It is stated 
more good will be done by u little of the ointment being 
well rubbed in, than by a great deal being smeared 
ver the part. The rubhing should be dally ropeated, 
On every fifth or sixth day, the ointment should bx 
washed off with warm soap and water. The food of the 
horee in the interfra should be nourishtng but not 
etimolating. If the weather permalt, the avimal should 
be turned out as often as convenient. After tho 
has been effected, the blanket and harness of the horse 
should be cleansed with u solution of chloride of limt 
and water; also the eurry comb, The brush should be 
burned. The rack and manger and partitions, anc 
every part of the stable which the horee oould possibly 
have tonched, should be well washed with a Lair-broom 
saturated with chioride of Itme and water-a pint of 
lime and three gallons of water. The most common 
cause of manye is coutagion. If it ounce gets into & 
stable, it epreada through it. Mange, it ix said, has 
been cowmunicated from the dog to the horse, but no 
from the horse to the dog. Be this as it may, it ls 
asserted, with great positiveness, that among the 
diseases to which the borse is exposed, there ia not one 
more highly contagious than the mange. 
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TO OUR READERS.—We sbo!! be pleased to for- 
ward a specimen copyof the Lonpon Reapur to hrieuds 
of any of ovr readers who will send us their name and 
address on & post-card, 
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KEEPS THE 
SKIN 
SOFT, SMOOTH, 
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PERFUMED 
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For Itching, Face Spots, Sunburn, and the 
Skin in Health and Disease. 
The BABY reports :-- 
‘‘ For acne spots on the face, and particalarly for Eczema, it 
is undeubtedly efficacious, frequently healing eruptions and 
removing pimples in a few days. It relieves itching at once.” 


is. 14d. and ts. od. per box. 
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7" 
For REDNESS, ROUGHNESS, TOILET, 
NURSERY, &c. 
The BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL reports :— 
‘* An impalpable *rose-dusting powder, solubie, of remarkable 
fineness, and well adapted for the nursery, — weeping 
surfaces, and sweating feet.” 


In White, Pink, and rong Tints, is. & ts. 9d. 
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J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 


THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


CHLORODYNE is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered, 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for COUGHS, CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, ASTHMA. 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests these too often fatal disenses—-DIPHTHERIA, FEVER, CROUP, AGUR. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhea, and is the only specific in CHOLRRA and DYSENTERY. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of RPILEPSY, HYSTERIA, PALPITATION, and SPASMS. 


CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in NEURALGIA, 
g it is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful and valuable remedy ever discovered 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATION, 


Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 20. 9d., and 4s. 6d, 
BROWNE'S CHLOBODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. 
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RHEUMATISM, GOUT, CANCER, TOOTHACHE, MENINGITIB, &e. 


None Genuine without the words ‘Dr. J, COLLIS 
Overwhelming Medical Testimony 


accompanies each Bottle. Soix Manuracrursr-— 


J. T. DAVENPORT, 33, Gt. Russell St., Bloomsbury, London. 





LADIES, 


YOU should send for your ‘* Best Friend,” ‘‘ORUSOSO,” prepared especially 
for married Ladies by a well-known American Lady Doctor, Mapame Livux, 
who knows the wants of her sex. Price 4s. 64. post-free ; strongest, 10s. post 
free, No poisonous or injurious drugs used, quite harmless, the Perfect Cure 
remedy for all irregularities, periodical impediments, sickness, fullness, &c. 
Delays are dangerous. Read the following proofs :— 
** Bedwas, Caerphilly. 

‘ DRAR Mapaus,—I cannot thank you too much, for after taking a few doses 
of your famous ‘ Orusoso’ I waa right, after trying so many so-called remedies 
which made me feel ill and weak.—- Yours gratefully, Mas. J. E——.” 

‘* High Street, Leamington. 

‘*Dxak Mapams,--—The Bottle of ‘Orusoso’ you sent me put me right in a 
few bours ; quite pleasant to take, and am much better in health. It’s worth 
six times the amount you charge.-—Yours thankfally, Mrs. 8, A-—.” 


Send to-day to MADAME C. F. LILLY, Perfect Cure 
Depot, Colston Street, Bristol. 


THOMSON’S “ttm CORSET. 
PERFECTION!! Sold by all Drapers. 

ONE MILLION PAIRS SOLD ANNUALLY. 
D 10/6, E 8/6, F 6/6, G 5/-; Black 1/- extra. 
Approved by all the polite world. 

12 FIRST WEDALS. 


If your Draper cannot supply you, write direct to 112, 
FORE STREET, LONDON 4&.C., giving size, and en- 
closing P.O.O. and the Corset will at once be sent you. 


Made in Lengths, 18, 14, and 15 inches. 


These Corsets have a reputation of 30 years’ stand- 
ing. Praesent sales larger than ever, 


The Corset for the Million (No. 3,403) aJl colours, at 3/ 


Ww. S. THOMSON & CO., Ltd, MANUFACTURERS. 








RISING SUN STOVE 
. POLIS. 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, & BEST BLAOKLEAD 
IN THE WORLD. 


RISIN’ SUN LIQUID METAL POLISH 


Bottles 6d., 1s., and 2s. 6d. 


MACK’S DOUBLE STARCH. 


Contains the Very Best Starch Borax, Gum, Wax, &c., a» well as the STARCH 
GLOSS. Saves Time, Labour, and Uncertainty, asin it are combined, in their 
PROPER PROPORTIONS, alt ingredients necessary to produce BEAUTIFUL 
WHITE GLC“SY LINEN, Reguires no addition and no preparation. 


CHANCELLOR'S PLATE POWDER, 


EASIEST, QUICKEST, CHEAPEST, AND BEST. 
In 8d. Boxes. 


Samples of the above Four articies post free for 8 stamps, or of any Ome for 2 staraps (to 
cover postage). Ask your Grocer to get them for you. 


GC. CHANCELLOR & CO., LONDON, E.C. 








Quickly correct all 
irregularities, remove 
all obstructions, and 
relieve the distressing 
symptoms so preva- 
lent with the sex. 
Boxes Is. 14d. & 2a. $d. (the 
latter contains three times 
the quantity)of all Chemiets 
Sent anywhere on receipt o : 


e\ Pil 1S reece: 








FEM Alis Chemist, Nottingham. 
Taeware of Lmitacions injurious & worthless! 























Bottles 
Sold 
Everywhere. 


The Cure for Skin Diseases, Eruptions, [ fi TI OW 


ments. Makes the Skin Clear, Smooth, 
Supple, Healthy. 











~ “DELICIOUS « NEW «+ PERFUME 


Jue Enown Pent uNen? C® 
CRAB APPLE BLOssons 


te and Lhe celebrated 
VENDER SALTS 


Sold Et Shaye ere. Reject Counterfeits. 








IMPORTANT TO LADIES. 





Especially to those who wish to know of a SAFK and CERTAIN REMEDY 


| FOR ALL OBSTRUCTIONS AND IRREGULARITIKS, a Remedy which im 


thousands of cases has never failed in bringing about ali that is required, gener- 
ally in a few hours. No case hopeless, as failure is simply impossible. As Mre. 
W. writes: “BY ADOPTING YOUR TREATMENT, MY TROUBLE AND 
ANXIETY WAS AT AN END WITHIN TWENTY-FOUR HOURS, AFTER 
MONTHS OF HOPELESS WRETCHEDNESS AND CONTINUAL DIS- 
APPOINTMENT, to my intense joy and surprise.” 


A SWORN GUARANTEE is enclosed with ali testimonials and Medicine, 
which is inexpensive, as one bottle at 4s. 6d. is generally aufticient for any case. 


Fall particulars will be gladly forwarded to any lady on receipt of a idreased 
envelope, Write privately at once to :— 


MRS. L. R. ALLEN, 


145, STOCKWELL ROAD, LONDON, S.W 
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DIRT 
nd 





DANGER 





Read 


what Dr. Karl 
Enoch, Chemisch 





are synonymous, but neither exists where 
Lifebuoy Soap is freely used, Eminent | of Remarkable 
Medical Men, Officers of Health and | withzitebuoySoap, 
Trained Nurses recommend 


Hygienisches Ins- 
titut, Hamburg, 
says in his report 


Experiments made 


this Soap Full particulars 











round each tablet. 


ap y DISINFEcy, 


LIFEBUOY “Soar” 





for use during Epidemics, 





SILEX LENS, THE NEW AID TO SEEING. 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY FOR PRESERVING THE SIGHT. 
SEND TO THE 


*?NATIONAL SILEX OPTICAL CO., 
Chief Office: 188, STRAND, LONDON, W.-C. 


FOR TEEINRN HOME TESTS. POST-F REE. 


The most comfortable SPECTACLES or FOLDERS ever known. 
FROM Ils. 6d. PER PAIR. 


CAN BE SENT TO ANY PART OF THE WORLD. 


ZEBRA 
GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. ie te Po ish. 


COCOA EASY WORK 


for Servants. 
BOILING ‘WATER fOR MILK. | 





BREAKFAST—SUPPER. | 
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EPPSS 
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LONDON: 
PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE, 334, STRAND 


AND OF ALL BOOKSKLLERS. 
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“STRONGEST AND BEST.?—Heali. 



















Cocoa 


| Over 140 Gold Medals and Diplomas. 
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7 ie Given Away! Re- Yuloani ized Gold Medal Rubber Stamps. | 


ath yur Monogram, bottle of | 
‘ef Pe x q” % ring nk, 2 Pads, Box and Brash , 
- <i &<_ fa " Od. » DX t free 5 ; with Markir ng Ink or 
B. 4 : nfs faa fh, cil is ‘Rd col Silver Peu and 
at: cae Pe enell Ca with Yame Stamp, 6d. 





















"i a i may he Wat iso, vuatifi a s*hased, | 

: : ni Nam ni Adress Stump. aug and Grery other dee cription of Rubber | Shouid always be kept at hand 
a ‘ “ ‘i t, wd i : i & py ae ve oe me W ELPTON’S PILLS 
1 i a Ate 3 = seen al Eaten (John Bond’: ‘, Daughter's Gold LPTON’S PILL, enjoyed 50 Years’ Success 
q . . iif ea ~ ar + n Vorks Bie. Sout : ‘ af . + — ay ‘, | WH LLS 
. 3 | I wochateom The Best General Family Medicine 
| i 3 
+o CURES INDIGESTION | WHEBFTON'S PILLS 

r - Cure Headache at Onco 
- * - ||} WHELF TON’S PILLS 
4 i! T Set your Liver in Order 
Bi ||WHELP HF ON’S PILLS 
im ie | Regd. Will keep good in ali Climates 
| S| | WHELPTUN’s STOMACH PILLS 
2 ia HAS NO RIVAL The Best Dinner Pills 
= f . WHELPTONS OINTMENT 
| f p ‘ s Cures Zozema 
2 WHELPTON OINTMENT 
5 Mf Heals Cuts, Burns, ete., like Magic. 
eb. ASK YOUR BAKER. 
. 2: oo bee! ___.____.. | } Ask for WHELPTON’S PILLS see that you get them 










ns 9 6% oa 6d. Sold by all Chemists, 7$d., 1s. 144., and 9s, 94. por box, 

c SOLD EVERYWH ERE. Or of the Proprictors, 

QUININE AND IRON G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, Crane Court, Fleet Street, 

Ei. London, E.C. 

;REAT BODILY STRENGTE ip oat 
GREAT Sewre f STRENG NG af a &. | Free by Post in ihe United Kingdom for 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. 
FREAT Di fer: StIVE STRE NGTH! |} : 
Promotes Appetite, Cures Dyspepsia, ~ 5,8 

Hysteria, Nervous Complaints, &c. 














